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Foreword 

Objectives for North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
Project 3024, ''The Acceptance of Certain Youth Programs and 
Services by Kural Families iu North Carolina,” are to determine: 
(1) sources from which parents of young children receive informa- 
tion and services regarding child care and development; (2) types 
of information and services regarding child care and development 
which they receive; and (3) types or sources of information and serv- 
ices for which parents of young children express a need. 

Division of study into Age Levels was made in accordance with 
the belief that the developmental stages of children may alter the 
services utilized or needed by parents. Kesults of Age Level I con- 
cerned with children younger than three years and of Age Level 11 
concerned with preschool children between three and six years of age 
were published in North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
Technical Bulletin Numbers 149 and 167, respectively. (Single copies 
of both are available from the authors until the supply is depleted.) 
The current report is for Age Level III, in sequence, involving par- 
ents of children in elementary grades one through six. Because the 
age span, is twice as great as in the two previous divisions, the 
sample was increased accordingly. Data collection is progressing in 
the fourth, and final. Age Level with parents of adolescents. 

Mrs. Nancy Holt, Mrs. Louise Wilson, Mrs. Jane Metcalf, and Mrs. 
Frances Alien who conducted interviews in Age Level III made a 
most valuable contribution in the collection of raw data, and the 
research staff is grateful for their conscientious eff*^rts in obtaining 
useful information. The 496 mothers who cooperated with their time 
and interest in answering questions and talking about their con- 
cerns with interviewers made this study possible, aed genuine ap- 
preciation is hereby expressed to ^ach of them. 
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INFORMATION AND SERVICES OBTAINED AND DESIRED 
BY PARENTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Introduction 

The totfll variety of ways in \vhich parents learn to care for their children 
durin£T different stagrcs of their development is impossible to ascertain. 
Many methods and learnings are indirect and knowledge is acquired con* 
comitantly; however, there are numerous programs specifically planned to 
aid parents in acquisition of understandings and skills regarding children. 
As such programs have increased, difficulty has arisen in evaluation either 
pertaining to their effectiveness or to numbers of parents reached. Pre- 
determined quesUons have created the risk of overlooking important local 
parent education resources. A sociologist (Brim, 1959, p. 115) has sul^sted 
that one approach to the question of who are reached by selected tech* 
niques would be to determine the parents never reached and subtract that 
number from the total population of parents, He immediately refuted his 
own suggestion with the limitation that such study would not report totals 
for those never reached by any technique. 

The method to determine reception and effectiveness of information, 
services, and resources in this study permitted randomly selected mothers 
of children of various ages to recall from memory the services or informa- 
tion they had utilized and the sources from which they were obtained. 
Initial questions based on the supposition that the majority of mothers 
would recall important services and sources were supplemented by direct 
questions regarding the known persons and agencies which provide parent 
education information or services. Mothers' appraisals of the value of such 
information and services were also sought. 

Procedures. The major difference between procedures followed for Age 
Level III and the previous divisions (Sperry and Gamer, 1962, pp. 6-8 and 
Gamer and Sperry, 1965, p. 5) was the sample selection. In three counties 
contiguous with the original counties included in Age Level I, approval 
was secured from administrators for use of school records in selecting the 
sample. Parents' names, address, and mother's employment plus grade and 
age for each child were recorded for every fifteenth child in grades one 
through six in all predominantly white rural elementary schools. When 
school records lacked directions, the selected children supplied instructions 
for reaching their homes and the working hours of employed mothers; thus, 
much difficulty in location of homes and necessity for returns were elimi- 
nated. With the aid and convenience of local interviewers, employed mothers 
were included in the same ratio in the population as unemployed mothers, 
providing a more representative sample than in earlier Age Levels. 

Locales of the three counties chosen for this study supplied meaningful 
variations in the possible environmental conditions and influences of 
subjects. A mountainous county having no town with a population greater 
than that defined as village in this study (2,499). limited in industry, and 
inaccessible by railroad Was designated as somewhat characteristic of more 
isolated regions. Small-nale farming combined with part-time, usually 
odd, jobs were more typical in this than in other counties. (Approximately 
95 per cent of fathers in the sample with secondary occupations were in 
the mountain county.) Another county was more sparsely populated, had 
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a very high rate of employment, and had realized rapid growth of indus- 
tries but had retained low income levels. (Almost exactly 60 per cent of 
the mothers in the sample from this county were employed gainfully out- 
side their homes. In contrast, the 1960 census revealed that approximately 
35 per cent of married w(gnen were emplc^ed, and the rate was probably 
smaller if only mothers had been enumerated.) A large portion of the 
sample lived in mill communities on the outskirts of tihe county seat which 
was small and was the only town in the county. Specialized and profes- 
sional resources regarding children were meager in Imib of these counties. 
The third counfy had an industrialized center, large rural population which 
was widely distributed, and several villages. Educational and employment 
status ranged higher and opportunities were more varied than in the other 
two counties. 

Sample. Description of the sample is summarized from twenty-six items 
of demo'^^aphic information obtained initially in interviews. Numbers and 
per cents are proporMons from the total sample of 496 families. 

t. CHILD 



Age 


Nuniber 


Per cent 


6 years 


35 


7.1 


7 years 


75 


15.1 


8 years 


74 


14.9 


9 years 


75 


15.1 


10 years 


87 


17.5 


11 years 


84 


16.9 


12 yeors 


55 


ll.I 


13 years and older. 






Grade {« tchool 


Number 


Per cent 


First 


77 


ISJS 


Secor^d 


77 


15.5 


Third 


83 


16.7 


Fourth 


82 


163 


Fifth 


91 


183 


Sixth 


86 


17.3 


Sex 


Numbwr 


Per cent 


Mate 


243 


49X) 


Female 


253 


51.0 


Number extra-curricular 






ucflviHes 


Number 


Per cent 


None 


356 


71.8 


1 


95 


19.1 


2 


38 


7.7 


3 


5 


1.0 


4 


2 


.4 


Number borne 






mpoiuibiUtitt 


Number 


Per cent 


None 


38 


7.7 


1 


191 


38.5 


2 


126 


25.4 


3 


85 


17.1 


4 


33 


6.7 


5 


16 


3.2 


6 


7 


1.4 
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F. Numb«r tlwrJiiB bedroom 
wMi child 
None 
1 

2 and more 

6. School atfendoRce 

(pomentoge of obconce*) 

0-5 

6-tO 

IMS 

16 and above 
Inadequate record 



Number 


Per cent 


130 


26,2 


234 


47,2 


132 


26.6 


Number 


Per eeut 


340 


68,5 


91 


18,3 


35 


7,1 


15 


3,0 


15 


3,0 



MOTHER AND FATHER 



A, Ago 

29 and under 

30^39 

40U9 

so arvd above 
^^n ego: 
Age ronge: 

B. Occiq^tion 



Father 

Number For *eot 

29 5,8 

247 49,8 

168 33,9 

52 10,5 

39,5 years 

23-74 yeors 

Father 

Number Pvr coot 



Mother 



Number 


Per <mnt 


74 


14.9 


278 


56,1 


122 


24,6 


22 


4,4 



36,1 years 
22-53 years 



Mother 

Number Per cent 



Professlonoti 

technicol 

Farmers 

Managets, officials, 
proprietors 
Clerical, soles 
and Kindred 
Craftsmen, foremen 
arvd hirvdred 
Operatives and 
kindred 

Other service wodeers, 
laborers (including 
unemployed) 
Hoittewife, only 
Housewife, assists 



33 

75 

50 

36 

125 

149 

28 



6.7 

15.1 

10.1 

7.3 

25,2 

30,0 



5,6 



10 


2,0 


51 


10,3 


24 


4,8 


118 


23,8 


7 


1,4 


157 


31,7 



forming or other 
wodc of husbond 
Sec^dary occupotions 



22 - 



129 



26,0 



?7S?s7ribSrwSf formVr^S; 



C Educutton 


Father 

Number Per cent 


Mother 

Number Per cent 


0-8 years 


210 


42,3 


136 


27,4 


Some nigh sdiool 
(may include trade 
vocotionat school) 


or 

96 


194 


128 


25.8 


High school 
graduation 


118 


23,8 


172 


34.7 


Trade, industrial, or 
vocational school after 
graduation *2 


4,4 

3,2 


23 

12 


4.6 

2.4 


Some college 


lO 



FaHitr 

Nymb*r P*» *®"* 

College graduotion 

or beyond 34 o,y 

Ronge of education: (Wl 

Me«i yeois of education: 9,2 years 

FoHier 

Nnmber Per cent 



D. Reored oe form 



Motiwr 

Number Pw cent 

25 5.0 

0-17 years 
10.0 yeors 

Mother 

Number Per cent 



Portiolly 

Ruroi rion-form - 
UrbVi 

1 Number of speetel 



325 

30 

33 

108 



65.5 

6.0 

6.7 

21.8 



301 

21 

47 

127 



60,7 

4,2 

9.5 

25.6 



FoHier 

Number Per cent 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or more 



31 

106 

124 

93 

71 

71 



6.2 

21.4 

25.0 

18.8 

14.3 

14.3 



Mather 
Number 

42 
102 
101 
82 
54 
125 



Per cent 

8.4 

20.6 

20.4 

16.5 
10,9 
23,2 



F. 
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Home economiet edueoWon of mother 

None . , 

1 year In high school 

loirjrncK'"colis!:.oir*,.h h„h schoo 

Melhet's prior experienee with 
ciilldreii (number of ways) 

None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 or more 



Number 

178 

58 

251 

9 

Number 

1 

6 

39 

109 

111 

91 

139 



Per cent 

35,9 

11.7 

50,6 

1.8 

Po: cent 

2 

1.2 

7.9 

22,0 

22A 

18.3 

28.0 



52 

170 

161 

67 

46 



Per cent 

10.6 

34.3 

32.4 

13.5 
9.3 



H. Fomily gortklpetlon score* 

None 
1-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31 ond over 

Dorticipation score is half of the combined scorc> for 
ffe mSher, based on their degrees oV"'^;«,^S«on 

S^rnwmr oigonizotions as determined by a ^ckioI portici|gt.on 

S^rSoVd from Chapin, Stuart, E*^'"**"*?*.?**'*" 07 /^ 7 ^ 
R^rrJi New York: Harper ond Row, 1955, PP, 276-277. 

pySSTfer-ui; obSlSci (-o'!; pubK,h.« w«h e«d(t to 

the outhor. 



SIBLINGS 

A, Number (includss half -siblings) 

None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 or more 

Ronge: 0-H 



imber 


Per Cent 


31 


6,3 


113 


22.8 


141 


28,4 


84 


16,9 


54 


10,9 


29 


5,8 


44 


8.9 
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IV, 





Number 


Per Cent 


Position of siblings 


38 


7,7 


Older only, some sex 


48 


9,7 


Older only, other sex 


70 


14.1 


Older only, both sexes 


135 


27.2 


Younger only, either sex 






Cwbinotion older (some or both 


U8 


29.8 


sexes) ond younger 






Combinotion older (other sex 


26 


5.2 


only) ond younger 


31 


6.3 


Only diild 






■SIDENCE AND HOME 


Number 


Percent 



9, 



A. 



C, 



D, 



LocotSon 

Open country 
Clustjr«d tP'V: 'IS-, 

Homlet \pop,: 50-249) 

Villose (pop,: 250-2499) 

Number different communities 
of imi^nee 
Lecotien 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 or more 

Frequency of newipoper 

Do»y . -1 

Weekly, bi-weekly, or irregularly 
None 

Number of mo«eiines 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or more 



255 

79 

39 

123 



51,4 

15,9 

7,9 

24,8 



Number Percent 



284 

108 

58 

26 

20 

Number 

359 

60 

77 



52 

70 
76 

71 
152 

75 



57.3 
21,8 
11,7 

5,2 

4,0 

Per cent 

72.4 
12.1 

15.5 

Per cent 

10.5 

14.1 

15.3 

14.3 

30.6 

15.1 



Results 

with 496 mother, of 

■ '’**'^t *n*'of*TOurees*fromwhidi porente received assistmce, 

tivee: determination of ^ aesietance regarding 

rding to the general outline which follows, 

[. SOUECES OF INFOEMATION AND SEEVICES 

A. Primary recall of sources 

B. Most helpful source 



0. Specific 

1. Selected publications 

2, Selected sources 
a, Physidans 
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b. Agricultural Extension Service 

c. I'Tealtb department 

d. Red Cross 

e. School 

f. Library 

g. Church 

h. Commercial companies 

i. Radio 

j. Television 

k. Newspaper 

l. Magazines 

m. Relatives, friends 

D. Very helpful selected sources 

II. TYPES OF INFORMATION OR SERVICES RECEIVED 

A. From sources named in primary recall 

B. Most helpful type of information (primary recall) 

C. From selected sources 

I. Physicians 

2- Agricultural Extension Service 

3. Health department 

4. Red Cross 

5. School 

6. Library 

7. Church 

8. Commercial companies 

9. Radio 

10. Television 

II. Newspaper 

12. Magazines 

13. Relatives, friends 

D. Regarding specific concerns 

1. Physical 

2. Social 

3. Educational 

4. Emotional 

III. DESIRED SERVICES AND INFORMATION 

A. General 

1 Information or service 

2. Sources for informatics or service desired 

B. Specific 

1. Preferred means for obtaining assistance and reasons 

for preference 

2. Selected publications 

3. Desired selected sources 

a. Sources 

b. Types of information or assistance 
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C. Desired assistance regarding specific concerns 

1. Physical 

2. Social 

3. Educational 

4. Emotional 

IV. BELATED SUBJECTS 

A. Traits of child 

1. Desirable or pleasing 

2. Undesirable or displeasing 

B. Concerns and problems considered important 

1. Early school period 

2. Anticipated in the future 

C. Suggestions for assistance for concerns and problems 

1. For early school period 

2. For the future 



Descriptive Results 

Frequencies and percentages in the various classifications of responses 
to forty>eight questions in interviews provide the descriptive data pre> 
seated here in simplified tables. For most questions, total frequencies are 
greater than the number of subjects (496) because individuals could idve 
multiple answers; thus, unless clearly stated otherwise, percentages arc 
based on numbers of recorded responses rather than numbers of respond- 
ents. In each separate classification, however, only a single response 
was recorded for each subject. For example, a mother could have replied 
to the first question regarding her resources that she received assistance 
from the family doctor, pediatrician, and dentist. Because all three 
sources are grouped into a broad classification of physicians and other 
medical personnel, only one response was recorded instead of three. By 
employing this method of coding, frequencies for separate classifications 
can be discussed as number of respondents rather than responses. Classi- 
fications of “no response” and “non-specific” are omitted in most tables 
although frequencies were maintained for consideration when deemed 
desirable. “Other” classifications contain definite responses but in varieties 
and numbers too small to justi^ separate listings; accordingly, “other” 
is placed at the end of lists although the total frequency may be greater 
than some of the preceding classifications. 



/. Sources of information and Services 

A. Primary recall of sources 

The first interview question was designed to elicit from mothers what 
their sources of child care assistance had been since the selected children 
entered school. No suggestions of appropriate answers were given by inter- 
viewers so that respondents had to rely on memory and their unrestricted 
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ideas of sources. Categories, frequencies of responses, and percentages 
based on all answers were; 



F 


Sources Homed litftielly 


%of 

Responses 


338 


School personnel and resources 


36.4 


163 


Relatives and acquaintonces 


17.6 


no 


Doctors and other medical personnel 


11.8 


99 


Mother and mother-in-law 


10.7 


74 


Church personnel and programs 


8.0 


67 


Experience or observation ^ children 


7.2 


48 


Reading materials and library resources 


5.2 


24 


Organizations and personnel 


2.6 


5 


Other 


.5 



Although 26 mothers either stated they had received no assistance from 
any sources or did not respond to the question, the remaining 470 re- 
spondents recalled a total of 928 sources. While the mean was approximately 
two (1.97), the number of sources ranged to five separate classifications 
for several respondents. School sources named by 68.1 per cent of all 
respondents were foremost, being two times as great as the next most 
frequent classification which was relatives and acquaintances. Mother and 
mother-in-law were separated for comparative purposes but appropriately 
would have swelled responses in the classification of relatives and acquaint- 
ances although not by the total 99 because of overlapping of relatives. 
Doctors and other medical personnel and programs were named by 22 per 
cent of all respondents, church personnel and progrruns by 16 per cent, 
casual experience and observation by 13.5 per cent, reading materials by 
slightly less than 10 per cent, organizations such as Boy Scoots and welfare 
departments by approximately 6 per cent, and other sources were practically 
nil. 



B. Most helpful source in primary recall 

When a respondent named more thci one source, she was asked to identify 
the single source which had been most beneficial to her. In the same classifi- 
cations as before, they were ; 



F 


Most Helpful Source 


%of 

Responses 


220 


School personnel ond resources 


49.3 


57 


Relotives ond ocquaintances 


12.8 


45 


Mother ond mother-in- low 


10.1 


41 


Doctors and other medical personnel 


9.2 


39 


Experience or observation of children 


8.7 


16 


Reading materials and librory resources 


3.6 


15 


Church personnel ond progroms 


3.4 


13 


Combinotion or according to needs 


2.9 



For 60 mothers, either no response was given or answers were indefinite. 
The assumption was made that the source was most helpful when only a 
single source was named in the initial question. Almost half of those who 
designated their most helpful source named school personnel and resources. 
Nearly one-fourth considered mothers, mothers -in-law, relatives, and ac- 
quaintances most helpful. Medical sources were evaluated as most helpful 
by 41 mothers, casual experience and observation by 39, and reading and 
church resources by 16 and 15, respectively. Additionally, thirteen persons 
insisted that more than one source must be credited as being most helpful. 
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C. specific sources 

1. Selected puhlicatione. From the paperback books and pamphlets from 
a variefy of sources and which contained information dealing expressly 
with elementary school-aged children, 43 were selected for presentation 
tr. mothers to learn which publications were familiar — either exact titles 
or similar — and the resources from which they had been obtained. 

For 66 mothers, none of the titles presented was familiar; and 76 persons 
did not answer for various reasons, A cumulative total of 844 publications 
was familiar to the remaining 864 subjects. Titles of those familiar to 
twenty-five or more persons and their frequencies were: 

Titiet of Fomilior Publicotwns 
Your Child From Six To Twelve 
Baby and Child Care 
Naw Yau Are Ten 
Yaur Children and Discipline 
How Shall I Tell My Daughter 
Fear, Whot Makes My Child Afraid 
Faod and Care Far Dental Health 
Far Good Teeth ond A Healthy Mauth 
Safety far School Children, A Shared Responsibility 
Common Sense about Common Diseases 
Eyes That See and Ears That Hear 
Nine to Twelve 

All other titles are listed in Appendix A in descending order of fre- 
quencies. 

In the belief that similar literature could be equally valuable and that 
some conscientious mothers might not recall exact publications but realized 
they had access to such information, subjects were given opportunities to 
indicate familiarity with publications which were similar to those presented. 
The cumulative total for similar titles which were familiar was 826, almost 
equal to that of exact titles which were familiar. Fewer than half of the 
mothers (239) responded to similar titles, many of the others having 
identified exact titles and several having stated initially that they had read 
no pamphlets and books regarding child care. The titles for which similar 
publications were familiar to twenty-five or more persons, and the fre- 
quencies for each, were: 

P Titles for Which Similor Publtcotions Were Fomilior 

85 Helping Your Child to Know God (Series) 

69 Food Ond Core For Dental Heolth 

66 Baby ond Child Care 

53 First Aid Focts 

45 Food For Growing Boys and Girls 

43 VYhen Your Child Is III 

38 Common Sense About Common Diseases 

34 How to Tell Your Child About Sex 

33 For Good Teeth and a Heolthy Mauth 

30 Eyes That See and Eors That Hear 

28 Safety far School Children, A Shared Responsibility 

Combined, the top fifteen exact or similar publications which were 
familiar to fifty or more respondents were: 

Titles of Both Exort ond Similor Publicatiwis 
F Which Were Fomilior ond Combined Frequencies 

169 Baby ond Child Care 

141 Yaur Child From Six To Twelve 



F 

124 

103 

52 

50 

44 

43 

37 

37 

33 

28 

27 

25 
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107 


Helping Your Child To Know God 




106 


Food And Core For Dental Health 




71 


Your Children and Discipline 




70 


For Good Teeth and A Healthy Mouth 




67 


First Aid Facts 




67 


Fear, What Mokes My Child Afraid 




66 


Common Sense About Common Diseases 




66 


Foods For Growing Boys and Girls 




63 


How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter 




62 


Now You Are Ten 




61 


Safety For School Children, A Shored Responsibility 




57 


Eyes That See ond Ears That Hear 




50 


When Your Child is til 




By grouping the selected publications into classes according to major 
content and recording no more than one response within each classification 


for a 


single respondent regardless of total responses to all 


publications 


within separate groups, the type of information could also be viewed. Re- 


suits of this procedure for familiar publications (exact and 


similar com- 


bined) 


were: 


%of 


F 


Clossificotion of Fomilior Pubticolions 


Respondents 


273 


General development 


55.0 


188 


Preventive heolth core 


37.9 


135 


Sex education 


27,2 


128 


Diagnosis and treatment core 


25.8 


117 


Religious instruction 


23.6 


95 


Personality and social development 


19.2 


95 


Emotional development 


19.2 


30 


Education 


6,0 



More than half of the mothers were familiar with at least one publication 
on tfhe general development of children which contained several, or all, of 
the other classifications but did not focus on a single topic. Publications 
dealing with education were least familiar, with only 6 per cent of all 
respondents reporting acquaintance with either those selected for the study 
or similar booklets and pamphlets. 

2. Sihciid sources. From a list of thirteen distinct classifications, moth- 
ers were a^ed to denote those sources with which they had contacts re- 
garding child care since the designated children entered first grade. Af- 
firmative responses precluded any degree of evaluation or comparison of 
types of assistance. Further questions sought more exact identities of these 
sources. 

a. Physicians, Only one person faded to respond to the entire classifica- 
tion of doctors and other medical personnel, but 15 mothers stated they had 
not utilized medical services during the delimited period. Possibly many 
of the 15 children were in the beginning year of school and had not needed 
medical care in that short period regariless of usual family practices in 
seeking medical services. The remaining 480 respondents identified their 
medical sources as follows: 

P Clossifieolion of Ptiysiciont 

40C Family doctors or general practitianers 
379 Dentists 
115 Pediatricians 
10) Surgeons and other specialists 

124 Othet (registered nurses, chirapractors, 

institutian persannet, etc,) 
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Family doctors were named by four-fifths of all subjects as a source of 
child care, and dentists had provided care for more than three-fourths of 
the children. Slightly fewer than one-fourth of the mothers identified 
pediatricians as sources of care; and many of the same mothers also named 
family doctors. Slightly more than a fifth of the children had been attended 
by surgeons and other specialists who weic chiefly eye specialists. 

b. Agricultural Extension Service. Although only four persons did not 
answer regarding this specific source, 436, or approximately 88 per cent of 
all subjects, stated they had received no information or services regarding 
children during the period involved. The remaining 56 patrons identified 
their help as from: 

F Agricultural Extension Service Sources 

46 Booklets ond pomphlets 

31 Club meetings 

10 Conferences with ogents 

Literature was the stated source of child care information in more than 
half of the responses, club meetings in more than one-third, and conferences 
with agents for all others. A 4-H leadership meeting was named by one 
mother who explained that she acquired much knowledge of children 
through her adult leadership training. 

c. Health department. Approximately 18 per cent of the respondents 
stated they had received no assistance from health departments, and three 
persons did not reply regarding this source. More detail indicated assist- 
ance from; 

P HeolHi Deportmenf Sources 

340 Visits to departments or clinics 

200 ^hool nurses or dentists 

137 Booklets ond pamphlets 

Half of all reported contacts with health departments were made 
through visits to the departments or clinics. School nurses were the next 
greatest source and included personal contacts and correspondence. In 
many cases, nurses had referred children to dentists who performed the 
actual service for the parents and child. A fifth of all responses for 
sources were for booklets and pamphlets furnished through schools, by mail, 
or in direct contacts with health departments and personnel. Both State 
Board of Health publications and other publications available through 
local health departments were classified here. 

d. Red Cross, According to responses, 435 (87,7 per cent) of the mothers 
in the sample had received no assistance from the Red Cross regarding 
young children, and an additional ten persons did not answer for this 
source. Distribution of affirmative responses by 61 persons was; 

F Red Cross Sources 

31 Booklets ond leoflets 

13 Course 

2 Consultotion with personnel 

7 Other 

Literature was the most important Red Cross source of information; 
it Was named by 6.2 per cent of all subjects. Usually the literature was a 
first aid and safety course book. Courses in first aid and safety and in 
home nursing provided child care information for 13 mothers, and two 
persons talked with personnel for the information they obtained. 
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e. School. Onljr one person did not respond when a^ed abOv.L school 
sources, and 5.2 per cent of all respondents stated they had received no help 
from school in knowing how to care for the children of interest in this study. 
The 469 other respondents identified school sources as: 

F School Sources 

457 Teachers 

299 Porent-teocher ossociotion 

133 Princtpol or supervisor 

54 Home econmnics 

With teachers named by 92.1 per cent of all respondents, they obviously 
were the most outstanding school source. Usually the teachers named 
were classroom teachers, in many cases a very special teacher from an 
earlier year, but others such as guidance counselors or music teachers were 
sometimes named. Formal membership in parent-teacher associations was 
not determined separately, but .^iree-fifths of all respondents reported 
they had obtained information through the organization. More than one- 
fourth of the mothers had learned about school children from school 
principals. That number might have been somewhat larger except that many 
respondents seemed reluctant to name the principal, the apparent reason 
being some connotation of disciplinary action involved. Ebcplanatory re- 
marks for affirmative responses often disqualified the persona! treatment 
and indicated that principals had been informative chiefly in addressing 
parent-teacher association and preschool parents' meetings regarding 
school policies and how parents could best cooperate with the school. Home 
economics had provided information to almost 11 per cent of the mothers 
either through application of earlier learned knowledge, adult classes, 
literature, or direct consultation with teachers. 

f. Library. More than four-fifths (82.9 per cent) of all respondents 
alleged they received no information from libraries; seventy-five persons 
(16.1 per cent) had received information, and ten persons did not respond. 

g. Church. From all church sources, information regarding child care 
was derived from sermons in almost half of all affirmative responses and 
by 73.0 per cent of all respondents. Almost half (47.0 per cent) of the 
respondents reported that ministers had provided information, but it was 
not clear if this was always distinct frim sermons. The third classification 
of answers for church sources was discussion, either in groups or with 
individuals, which was informal or indefinitely planned discussion as in 
Sunday School classes, with children's teachers, or "just a group of mothers 
being together.” A smaller number of mothers had been involved in planned 
program.^ for parents in their churches, and others had learned about 
children in their training cr from literature for leaders or teachers of 
children. Inasmudi as one-tenth of all fa.milies did not participate In any 
community organization and an indeterminate number were in the level of 
minimum participation, there was obviously much overlapping in utilization 
of church resources, that !s, the same families gained information in 
more than one way. Further evidence of overlapping was that 73 of the 
mothers either stated they received no information from church sources 
or did not cite distinct sources. The frequencies and classifications of an- 
swers were: 

F Chur^ Sources 

362 Sermon 

233 Minister 
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84 Disojssions, either in groups or with indfviduols 

64 Progroms ior porents 

50 Troining courses, teoching oids, and literoture 

h. Commercial Company. More than two- thirds of the subjects stated 
they had received no information or assistance from commerciaJ companies 
regarding care of their children, and an additional 48 persons did not an- 
swer the question. Some of the responding 116 persons identified more than 
one source for totals as follows ; 

P Commercial Company Souices 

72 insurance company ond medicot sources 

41 Employer 

19 Retoii stores, monufocturers, publishers 

i. Radio. Only “yes” or “no” answers were sought for several specific 
sources. For radio, 148 ( 29.8 per cent) of the mothers had heard programs 
which offered them information about children, 847 mothers stated they 
had not heard such programs, and the answer was not known for one 
person. 

j. Television. All persons responded to the question about television and 
three-fifths (297) were afiirmative. All other mothers (199) stated they 
bad not acquired child care info^rmatlon from television programs. 

k. Newspapers. The mothers who alleged they had read child care 
information in newspapers were slightly greater than those who had not 
read such articles with frequencies of 263 and 232, respectively, and one 
failure to respond. 

L Magazines. The number of mothers (326) who had read relevant 
articles in magazines was almost twice as great as those who answered 
negatively (169), and no answer was recorded for one subject. 

m. Relatives and friends. In the two younger age level studies, casual 
sources were outstanding in respondents’ primary recall of sources. In this 
third Age Level, mothers were asked definitely about relatives and friends 
as sources of information regarding school children pertinent to this study 
Twelve mothers did not respond or stated they had not been given as- 
sistance by relatives or friends. Husbands were the most popular of the 
casual resource persons according to more than 96 per cent of the mothers 
who reported having received assistance or information from relatives 
and acquaintances. Numerous subjects expounded their simple answers 
regarding husbands to the effect that they discussed major issues and 
shared opinions regarding their children. For individuals, respondents’ 
own mothers were next in numbers and mothers-in-law were somewhat 
fewer. Unsolicited remarks suggested that their frequencies would have 
been larger if grandmothers’ helpfulness had not been terminated by death 
prior to this age of the grandchildren. Frequencies for the two grandmoth- 
ers of the children cannot be r^ombined for comparison with other classifi- 
cations due to the possibility that many of the subjects who learned from 
either the paternal or maternal grandmother may also have learned from 
the other. Still, it is obvious that the two, combined, comprise an important 
resource for mothers of elementary school children. The largest and third 
largest classifications involved several persons and they are listed last. 
All specified classifications and their frequencies are: 

F RetoHves ond Friends 

462 Husband 

301 Mother 
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238 Mothtf‘'Jn-(aw 

484 Other retoiive; 

311 Friends ond other ocnuointonces 

D, Very helpful selected sources 

Because respond6nti> m the previous Age Levels had difficulty singling 
out one specific source as most helpful, respondents were a^ed to signify 
all which had been very helpful. A card bearing the complete list of all 
thirteen sources was handed to each mother to refresh her memory and 
facilitate equal consideration in that regard. Fewer than 2 per cent of the 
subjects (9) did not reply definitely, and a mean 2.4 sources was evaluated 
as very helpful by all other respondents with a range from one to nine. 

Multiple responses for contacts could be made to all but four selected 
sources so that numb .rs of mothers who named the entire category could 
not be separated except by subtracting the number who did not respond 
at all from the total number of subjects. Comparative evaluations were 
made through percentages of subjects who appraised each selected source 
as very helpful. Percentages were based on the number who responded in 
any way, including classifications of "none” and “indefinite,” to the 
question regarding contacts with that source. Sources are listed by dimin* 
ishing percentages of evaluations as: 





F 


F 


Percentage 




All Responses 


Responses as 


For Very 




for Selected 


Very Helpful 


Helpful 


Source 


Source 


Source 


Source 


School 


495 


235 


47.5 


Relotives ond friends 


494 


234 


47.4 


Physicion 


495 


232 


46.9 


Church 


491 


211 


43,0 


AAogozine 


495 


72 


14.5 


Health Department 


493 


65 


13.2 


Television 


496 


34 


6.8 


N'ewspoper 


495 


31 


6,3 


Library 


486 


26 


5.4 


Agricultural Extensi<m Service 


492 


12 


2.4 


Rodto 


495 


8 


1.6 


Commerciol Company 


448 


1 


,2 


Red Cross 


486 


0 


0 



Based on the numbers of responding subjects, nearly half considered 
school, relatives and friends, and physician as very helpful; and a slightly 
smaller proportion of mothers rated church sources as very helpful. More 
than one-seventh of the responding mothers reported magazine information 
to be helpful, and more than one-eighth viewed health departments as 
very helpful. Television was evaluated as a very helpful source hy 6,8 per 
cent of the mothers, newspapers by 6.3 per cent, and library resources by 
5.4 per cent of those who answered. Minute numbers conadered radio and 
commercial companies very helpful, and none evaluated the Red Gross as 
a very helpful source of information or service regarding care of elementary 
school children. 

More meaningful appraisals of the four specific mass media sources 
are possible because a singular response was given for each regarding 
contacts:, either affirmative or negative. Frequencies for evaluation as very 
helpful can be compared to only those who had utilized such service or 
information, thus: 
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r 






1 



Soure* 


F 

Contoctt 


F 

Considered 
Very K,^iphil 


Pereentoge 
of Contocts 
Viewed Very 
Helpful 


Radio 


148 


8 


5.4 


Television 


297 


34 


11.4 


Newspaper 


263 


31 


11.8 


Magazine 


326 


72 


22.0 



More than one-fifth of the mothers who had read magrazine articles 
regarding children evaluated them as very helpful. Newspapers and tele> 
vision were evaluated as very helpful by over 11 per cent of the mothers 
who obtained information from them ; and radio was considered to be a very 
helpful source by 6.4 per cent of the listeners of relevant programs. 



//. Types of Information or Services Received 

A. From sources named in primary recall 

As respondents initially reported their sources of assistance and infor- 
mation regarding child-care, they were asked in the same manner — ^with- 
out suggestions — to relate the types of assistance or information they re- 
ceived from those sources. In descending order of occurrence, categories, 
frequencies, and percentages based on total responses were: 



P 


Types of Informotion or Assistance 


Pereentoge of 
Responses 


283 


School and education 


34.7 


164 


Non-specific 


20.1 


118 


Phy^cal welfare 


14.5 


79 


(Senerol development 


9.7 


65 


Emotional and social development 


8.0 


52 


Troining ar care of child 


6.4 


33 


Moral and spiritual development 


4.0 


14 


Speiol probl^s 


1,7 


7 


^her 


,8 



Misunderstanding of oi.e interviewer in the beginning probably accounted 
for many of the high number (60) of subjects who failed to answer the 
first question regarding types of help received from the sources named 
initially in primary recall. Assistance or information pertaining to school 
and education were reported in more than one-third of all replies which 
were given by 67.1 per cent of the subjects. Non-specific answers which 
were one-fifth of all responses included “problems," “information,” “caring 
for child," and others without definite indications of the types of help. 
Physical welfare meant general health, medical treatment, preventive care, 
and information regarding illness, all of which were reported by slightly 
fewer than one-fourth of the mothers. General development was chiefly 
involved with understanding characteristics of normal growth and be- 
haidor and was named by 16 per cent of the mothers. For 13 per cent of 
the subjects (or 8 per cent .of all responses), assistance had been for social 
and emotional matters; for over 10 per cent, help was received in training 
or caring for children; and for almost 7 per cent, moral and spiritual de- 
velopment aid had been provided. Almost 3 per cent of the mothers had 
received help relative to special problems such as speech, left-handedness, 
hearing, and enuresis. Other sources were mainly reassurance. 
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B. Most helpful type of information or service from primary recall 
Approximately 16 per cent of the mothers did not identify the most 
helpful type of assistance from the sources named in primary recall: SO 
had not named types of assistance in the previous question and 29 addition- 
al persons did not answer. The rank order of types was the same when 
listed for evaluation as in the total accounting without appraisal. Types, 
frequencies, and percentages of all respondents were: 



F 


Mott Helpful Type 


Percentage of 
All Respondents 


172 


School and education 


34,7 


80 


Non-specific 


16,1 


44 


Physical welfare 


8.9 


39 


General develapment 


7.9 


25 


Emational and social development 


5,0 


19 


Troining or care of child 


3.8 


13 


Moral ond spiritual development 


2.6 


7 


Speciol problems 


1.4 


6 


CfHnbtnation 


1.2 


4 


Other 


.8 



For their elementary school-aged children, more than one-third of all 
mothers valued aid regarding education as most helpful and were almost 
four times as numerous as the next largest definite classification viewed 
most helpful. Such answers as ^'information about him” and "help with 
problems” when problems were not defined were clas^fied as non-specific 
answers and accounted for the second highest frequency. Each of the other 
types was superlative for fewer than ten per cent of the respondents. 
Medical and health care and information was evaluated by 44 mothers as 
most helpful, general information on development by 39, emotional helps 
by 26, training and care by 19, and moral and spiritual development by 
13. Althot:^ small in number, half of the mothers who earlier reported 
assistance for special problems evaluated that assistance as most helpful, 
and six persons could not distinguish the single type which was most 
helpful but named a combination of sources according to important needs 
at the time of reception. 

C. From selected sources 

For most of the selected sources, respondents were asked to identify all 
the types of asastance they haa received from listings which investigators 
considered characteristic of the resources. In each case, respondents were 
permitted to name "other” types. Failures to respond were numerous: the 
chief reason was that respondents who answered negatively to the source 
were not asked subsequent questions regarding assistance, and a second 
contributing reason was that one interviewer at first misunderstood the 
complete sequence of questions. 

1. From phyBieiane. More than two-thii^s of the respondents had re- 
ceived diagnostic and treatment services for their children from doctors. 
Routine and preventive care was second highest in number, and separate 
immunizations had been provided for 320 persons. Special care such as 
surgery and fitting glasses had been required for 281 persons. Almost 
exactly half cf the mothers had talked with doctors about their children's 
general physical development, perhaps during visits for other purposes. 
Only 13 mothers had received literature regarding children froni their 
physicians, and 18 persons did not respond. 
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2. From Agricultural Extension Service, For moat reapondents, the 
knowledge gained from Agriculturpl Extenaion aourcea waa not directly 
related to elementary school*aged children but waa readily adaptable. Ap~ 
proximately 9.1 per cent (46) of the mothers received information regard* 
ing fooda, 7.3 per cent (36) received information about clothing, 71 per 
cent (36) received family relationa information, 5.8 per cent of the mothera 
learned about housing with applicationa for their children, and 446 (89.9 
per cent) of the motiiers did not reapond. 

I 3. From kealtk departments. The major aervice obtained by reapondents 

from health departments waa immunizationa which were reported by 323 
mothera, and almoat one-third of that number (103) had taken their chil- 
* dren for examinationa. Correapondence, uaually from school nurses inform- 

ing parents of health defects, had been sent to 92 mothers. Discussion of 
problems was recalled by 40 mothers, and 16 persona named other types 
of assistance which were uaually general health information presented to 
groups such as parent-teacher associations. The number who did not respond 
Was 117. 

4. From Bed Cross, Information and assistance regarding children ob- 
tained from Red Cross sources were in two categories: first aid and safely 
for 38 mothera and home nursing or care of patients for 24 motiiers; and 
460 persona did not identify any aid from Bed Cross. 

6. From sckooL Slightly more than 86 per cent of all reapondents stated 
they had conferences or received other personal reports regarding their 
children. More than half (56.6 per cent) of the mothers had learned about 
children through school programs such as parent-teacher association meet- 
ings and visitation days. Booklets and pamphlets had been received from 
school by 146 mothera. Adult classes had provided information for 21 
reapondents, preschool clinics for 19 persona, and others such as children's 
textbooks for eight mothers. There were 39 mothers who did not provide 
answers regarding school help. 

6. From l^raries, Almoat three-fourths of the 76 mothera who had 
acquired information ^bout children from libraries distinguished resources 
as books and the remainder had utilized booklets, pamphlets, and maga- 
zines. No response was recorded for 429 persona. 

7. From churck. Almost 70 per cent of all respondents (342) identified 
information and assistance from diurch aourcea as character and relisdoua 
development in children. Aid pertaining to personal and family problems 
waa reported by two-fifths of the mothera (196). For 16 reaponf’enta the 
types were not specified, and 13 persons named other kinds of help such 
as financial assistance and general develop. r«ent information. One hundred 
and twenty-nine persons did not report type^ of assistance from church 
sources. 

’ 8. From commercial companies. Encyclopedias, booklets, and pamphlets 

were the commercial aids reported by 96 mothers, one mother had received 
a toothpaste sample as an ''other" aid, and .^199 persons did not respond. 

9. From radio. Although 148 persons previously stated they had heard 
radio programs regarding children, 402 persons did not respond or stated 
they t'ould not recall ^^es of information, leaving 06 persons who answered 
positively to the classifications, thus: 36 were indefinite or general infor- 
mation, 16 were religion and character information (actually preaching 
service.'; for most), 21 were incidental or fragmentary remarks about chil- 
dren on other types of programs, and 25 were others which were largely 
health or medical and safety information. 
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10. From teUvmon, Exactly three^fifths of the mothers had indicated 
they had seen and/or heard television programs regarding children, but 
slightly more than half (260) of all respondents did not respond to the 
question regarding television information or could not recall types of pro* 
grams. For those who did respond, 24 were indefinite or general informa- 
tion, 98 were entertainment programs with concomitant educational benefits, 
21 were religion and character, 26 were educational programs (chiefly 
via the university channel), 76 involved fragmentary remarks about chil- 
dren, and 28 were others which were almost entirely health, safety, and 
special problems on feature programs such as handicapped children. 

11. From newspapers. Medical news, health, illness, and related types 
of information were read in newspapers by 80 respondents, social and emo- 
tional information by 26, general infoxitiation or indefinite responses by 
103 persons, and other types such as responsibility, education, and clothes 
by 34. Inability to recall or failure to respond v. as recorded for 293 moth- 
ers, 233 of whom had either failed to respond earlier or had stated nega- 
tively they had not read information about children in newspapers. 

12. From magazines. A total of 266 respondents either did not answer 
or did aot give meaningful answers. Indications of general information or 
indefinite responses as to classification of information were given by IIG 
persons. For 66 mothers, articles had dealt with social and emotional 
matters, and for 61 they were concerned with medical news, illness, health, 
and related information. Others reported by 32 were varied and included 
developmental information, religion, clothing, activiHes, and preparation 
for teen years. 

13. From relatives and friends. General information was provided by 
relatives and friends for the greatest number (194) of the respondents. 
Slightly more than three-fifths of the mothers had services of relatives and 
friends in actual care of their children; in many cases, but not analyzed 
separately, such services were routine for working mothers. Special advice 
had been given to 253 moth*ers. Other ^ypes for nine mothers included en- 
couragement. reassurance, clothing, books, and influence or -xample. Only 
one person sta*'ed emphatically that she received no help although she had 
contacts with relatives and friends in this r^ard. Zt is possible, however, 
that some responses classifled as **special advice” may have reflected un- 
solicited, unheeded, and consequently, unhelpful advice. There were 20 per- 
sons who did not answer at all regarding services of relatives and friends. 

D. Very helpful types of assistance from selected sources 

While most subjects responded to the evaluative question regarding very 
helpful types of assistance received from selected sources — ^28 either did 
not respond or stated they could not recall — 187 were indefinite in identify- 
ing types or indicated they had received genera' information. Including 
indefinite responses, those who made positive responses averaged 1.6 very 
helpful types each. Definite classifications and frequencies were; preventive 
or diagnostic medical care, treatment of illness, and medical information, 
179; religion or character, 160; education and intelligence, 167; social and 
emotional development and concerns, 62; general health information, 42; 
actual care of child, 36; provision of literature, 27; and all others, largely 
financial aid, special problems such as speech, and activities for child, 17. 
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Regarding specific concerns 

Because interests of most parents for their children are numerous and 
Varied and the extent of disturbance usually determines efforts for assist- 
ance, a portion of the interview was devoted to four classidcations of con- 
cerns: pi'vsical, social, educational, and emotional. Representative types of 
the foui ossifications were printed on cards which were presented to 
reopondCL-^ for viewing during specific question ingr. Concerns were de- 
scribed as . anything for which you have ^ven special thought or felt 
a need for information or help" rather than emphasizing problems of grave 
nature only. 

1. Physical concerns. Types listed were size, grooming, health and physi- 
cal matters, eating, rest and sleeping, and others which respondents were 
asked to identify. More than one-fourtl:i of all subjects (140) either stated 
they had no real concerns regarding physical welfare or they did not 
respond to the question. Eating was the concern named by the greatest 
number (199) of the mothers and ranged from extreme food dislikes to 
excessive eating. Size, second in order, was of concern to 97 mothers who 
reported variations from extreme smallness to largeness which were re- 
lated to eating behavior in some cases. Rest and sleeping were concerns 
of 82 mothers who most cften reported difficulties in maintaining regular 
bedtimes or in preventing overtiredness by resting from activities; and a 
related complaint was that children experienced difficulty in arising in the 
mornings. For 68 respondents, health and physical problems were of 
severify for concern. Carelessness was almost always the detailed problem 
of the 62 mothers who considered grooming a concern. Only 13 respondents 
named other types of physical concerns. 

2. Social concemM. The list from which mothers selected their social 
concerns included obedience, getting along with friends, getting along with 
family members, personality development, influence and use of television, 
and discipline. More than half of all respondents (61.6 per cent) either 
stated they had no social concerns or did not respond to the question. The 
greatest social concern, according to the number of reporting mothers 
(74), involved getting along with family members and was most often 
relationships with siblings. Negative influences and problems regarding 
overuse or decisions of viewiiig comprised the second greatest social concern 
listed as "television" by 62 respondents. Lack of obedience was a concern 
of 61 mothers and discipline was a concern of 57 mothers, the latter most 
often involving the effectiveness of the methods employed by the parents. 
For 63 mothers, there were concerns about how their children were getting 
along with friends. Cleneral personality development, and the factors con- 
trihuUng thereto, was a concern of 26 respondents. 

3- Educational concerns. Classifications of educational concerns were 
studying, homework, adjusting to school and getting along with teachers, 
understanding and use of money, and knowledge of sex and reproduction. 
Although 229 mothers either identified no concerns or did not respond to 
questions related to educational concerns, the greatest single frequency 
for concerns was in this category of education. Studying, involving attitudes 
and habits, was the classification ol' most numerous concerns (149) ; and 
reading and language were the subjects often distinguished as the chief 
sources of studying anxieties. Homework was reported as a concern of 
111 mothers, most of whom probably also reported studying concerns. There 
were 47 mothers who had concerns about their child ren’'s adjustments to 
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attending school or getting along with teachers. Two specific areas of 
knowledge were listed: 42 respondents identified concepts and use of money 
as concerns, and knowledge of sex and reproduction was of concern to 26 
mothers. 

4. Emotional concerns. Selections as emotional concerns were anger, 
jealousy and love, fear and other disturbances, responsibility, and religion 
and character. No concern or no response to the questions regarding emo- 
tional concerns was recorded for 184 mothers. Although not distinctly 
emotional, responsibility, especially in doing things for self, was labeled 
as emotional; and 140 respondents considered it a concern. Anger was the 
second largest emotional concern, reported by 128 mothers; and jealousy 
and love concerns were reported by 117 mothers. (Interestingly, a few 
mothers were concerned with romantic love interests of their sixth grade 
girls, a distinction which had not been anticipated in developing the inter- 
view guide and thus love and jealousy had not been separated.) Bmotional 
concerns regarding fear and oth^r disturbances, including nervousness, were 
reported by 84 mothers. Religion and character, again for lack of a more 
appropriate classification, were listed as emotional concerns; and the 
smallest number (17) of emotional concerns was expressed for this classifi- 
cation. 



///. Desired services and informtttion 



A. General 

Following the initial questions regarding aids and resources, additional 
questions sought to ascertain the unfulfilled needs of which mothers were 
aware in caring for their children. First, they were asked to name the 
types of information or services which they desired and subsequently the 
sources from which they would like to obtain such assistance. 

1. Information or service desired. More than two-thirds of all respondents 
(336) answered negatively regarding desired information or services when 
no suggestions had been made to stimulate their memory in primary recall. 
Their answers were classified widely as none, cannot recall, satisfactory, 
and able to manage for themselves. Additionally, 41 persons did not respond 
or the question was not asked. The largest classification of responses was 
for school and educational needs by 71 mothers; these included materials 
such as books, problems with learning, special problems as speech difficul- 
ties, remedial school courses, training for parents in order to help their 
children, and financial aids for school expenses and appronriate clothes. 
Non-specific answers wMch indicated needs were given by 21 respondents, 
and “other** needs which chiefly involved health and adequate time with 
children were named by 18 mothers. Helps with socialization and emotional 
controls were desired by 14 mothers. 

2. Sources of information or services desired. Respondents were asked 
to name the sources from which they would like to obtain as^stance which 
they desired. An unusually large number of persons (419) did not respond 
to the question regarding desired sources, and 17 persons gave non-specific 
answers. Designated sources were: specially qualified persons, 41 re- 
sponses; reading materials, seven responses; and educational group meet- 
ings, five responses. 
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B. Specific 

1. Preferred meana for obtaininff aaaistance and reasons for preference. 
From four means of obtaining information or services, each respondent was 
asked to select the one which appealed most to her. The four were: some- 
one outside the home, someone to come into the home, reading materials, 
and discussion groups. The medium preferred by slightly over half (51.6 
per cent) of the respondents was discussion groups. Second in order and 
preferred by slightly fewer than one-fifth of the respondents was reading 
materials. Preferences of 16 per cent of the mothers were for persons 
to come into their homes, and persons outside tiieir homes were preferred 
by One-tenth of the mothers. There were 33 respondents who insisted that 
either means was as preferable as any other and 12 persons who did not 
state their preferences or were very vague; and three persons did not 
respond to the question. 

Seasons for preferences were sought without suggestions, and the re- 
sulting classifications were not restricted to separate media. Benefit 
from experiences or sharing of ideas of other persons, the reason offered 
by 194 mothers, was probably almost entirely related to the preference for 
discussion groups. A comparative reason, more conducive to learning and 
understanding, was second highest in frequency and was often stated for 
the preference of discussion groups but probably was associated with the 
other three preferred means also for some mothers. The third reason, avail- 
able when needed or convenient, was stated by 48 mothers for whom 
reading materials which they could keep in their homes were preferred 
by most. Almost all of the 29 mothers who explained their reasons accord- 
ing to needs had stated earlier that either medium would be good and they 
could not sin^e out a choice. Desire or respect for specialists and profes- 
sional training, the reasons of 26 respondents, was usually explained for 
preferences for persons outside the homes. For 24 mothers, inaccessibility 
of other media limited their choices to either someone who could come into 
their own homes or reading materials; and the typical explanations for 
limitations were lack of transportation, unsatisfactory babysitting ar- 
rangements, and financial inadequacies. Only eight persons explained pref- 
erence for someone to come into their homes as desires for their children 
to be appraised in their usual surroundings. “Other** reasons offered by 
five mothers involved confidential nature of assistance they would like 
from any source. Non-specific reasons were given by 14 mothers, and the 
six who stated that their present resources were adequate had not expressed 
a preference to the preceding question. 

2. Selected publicationa. After identification of familiar publications 
from the 43 selected for this study, respondents were asked to indicate those 
which appeared from brief scrutiny to h? desirable. According to un- 
solicited remarks made by 443 respondents while examining publications, 
key words in titles induenced most mothers’ selections. Frequencies for 
desires were much greater than for familiarity. The cumulative total of 
desired publications was 2859 in contrast with 1670 for familiarity with both 
exact and similar publications. Titles and frequencies of those desired by 
more than 60 persons were: 

F Titles of Desirod Publications 

218 Helping Brothers ond Sisters Get Along 

213 How To Tell Your Child About Sex 

207 How To Help Your Child In School 
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158 Your Child's Sense Of Responsibility 

1 37 A Boy Todoy, A Mon Tomorrow 

134 Child Sehovior 

132 How ShoH I Tell My Douflhter 

1 12 A Healthy Personality For Your Child 

110 Your Oiild's Friends 

107 Televiaon How To Use It Wisely With Children 
105 Helping Your Child To Know God (Series) 

105 Your Children ond Discipline 
103 Teaching Children About Sex In The Home 
103 When Your Child Is III 
82 Your Child From Six To Twelve 
70 How To Protect Children Against Prejudice 
62 How To Help Your Children Form Good Eoting Hobits 
60 Feor, Whot Mokes My Child Afroid 
56 Porents, Teochers of Religion In The Home 

55 Growing Poins 

52 Nine To Twelve 

52 Now You Are Ten 

Selected publications were grouped into seven classifications according 
to focus of information. Only one response was recorded for each classifi- 
cation, although there were possibilities of five or six* as an effort to dis- 
cover the extent of desires by content. The results were: 

F Oanficotions of Desires From 

Selected Publicotions 

318 Sex educoticm 

312 PersOnolity development 

254 Education 

206 Generoi development 

157 Diognosts, treotment, ond heolth core 

145 Preventive heolth core 

132 Religious instruction 

Almost two-fifths of grouped responses were for the two classifications 
of sex education and personality development. Exactly 60 persons either 
did not respond regarding desires or stated they desired none of the selected 
publications. Among the respondents who expressed desires* 71.3 per cent 
named at least one publication whose content was chiefly sex education, 
70.0 per cent were for personality development* 67.0 per cent were for 
education* 462 per cent were for general development* 35.2 per cent were 
for diagnosis* treatment* and health care* 32.6 per cent were for preventive 
health care, and 29.6 per cent desired religious instruction publications. 

3. Desired selected sources. Final questions regarding thirteen selected 
sources, which respondents had listed on cards before them* sought to deter- 
mine with which of the sources mothers would have liked contacts and 
from those sources the types of assistance which were desired. 

a. Sources. More than half (55.0 per cent) of all subjects admitted no 
desires for contacts with any of the selected sources* and answers were not 
given by 47 persons. For the 176 mothers who identified desires there were 
219 responses indicating that some persons wished for contacts with more 
than a angle source. The sources* with frequencies in descending order* 
were; 

F Selected Sources With Which Contocts 
Were Desired 

51 Agriculturol Extension Service 
34 School 
33 Librory 
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20 Church 
19 Health department 
13 Mogozines 
12 Red Cross 

12 Televisian 
1 1 Physician 

6 Newspapers 
4 Cwnmerciol companies 
2 Rodio 

2 Relatives, friends 

These figures reflect awareness of services which could be available 
and the likelihood of acceptance. The frequencies should not be misinter- 
preted, however, as an evaluation of the programs or services of any of the 
^encics: some may have met needs somewhat adequately with the result 
that frequencies at this point were small, and other small frequencies may 
indicate ineffective publicity rather than quality or desirabilify of services. 
Incongruity of data prevents a valuable comparison between the frequencies 
of desires (for which a single reply could be made to each source on a list) 
and the frequencies of established contacts with various agencies (which 
were specifically probed and could have been determined from more than one 
answer). 

b. Types of information or assistance. Respondents apparently were less 
certain of types of information or assistance they desired from the selected 
sources than with their desires for contacts with sources. Approximately 
69 per cent of ^1 the mothers either did not answer or made n^^tive 
remarks such as co„ld not think and did not need any. Indefinite answers 
or general remarks regarding types of aid desired were given by 26 mothers. 
Definitely stated types and numbers of desirees were; 

P Types ol Infonmation or Assistonce Desired 
from Selected Sources 

29 Prepare t ion for or help with educational problems 

26 Provision of literoture 

22 Health aids 

13 Programs in extenyon clubs and church 

42 Other 

**Other” types were widely diverse and included such as financial aid, 
assistance with housekeeping to permit more freedom for mothers, con- 
sultation r^arding specific problems, prt^rams for young people, knowl- 
edge of developmental levels and characteristics, and first aid training. 

C. Desired assistance regarding specific concerns 

From the cards listing representative classifications of specific concerns, 
subjects were asked to identify those classifications for which they recog- 
nized need or desires. 

1. Physical desires. More than two-thirdt. of Ihe mothers in the sample 
stated they had no desires regarding, physical concerns or did not answer 
the quesfion. The greatest :i umber of expresiied desires were for eating 
(73), size and gro'^'riiug combined were the second greatest number (52), 
heal*'^ .Matters were third (44), and there were 39 “others” such as rest 
problems and nail-biting. 

2-, iSpocwI desires. Only 157 persons stated desires for assistance with 
social concerns. For 73, desires were for concerns about getting along 
with others mcluding both friends and family members. Obedience and 
discipline needs were stated by 67 mothers. Help regarding personality 
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development was desired by 25 persons, and television influences and use 
was the type desired by 23 persons* 

3* Educational desires. Studying was the concern for which help was 
desired by 89 mothers, and aid regarding homework was desired by 45 
mothers. Needs regarding information about sex and reproduction were 
expressed by 29 persons* All '“other” educational desires were named by 
69 mothers* 

4* Emotional desires. Responsibility, although not strictly so, was classi- 
fied as emotional, and it was the type of emotional concern for which the 
greatest aeed was expressed* The second largest frequency of desires was 
for jealousy and love by 71 mothers, third was anger by 64, and fourth 
was religion by 36 respondents* 

iV. Related Subjects 

Kany topics besides those directly related to the objectives of this project 
are of interest in making provisions for services and information to parents* 
Most sucl topics would be individualistic and thus valuable to those persons 
or agenc'es expressly concerned* For this study, a few topics considered by 
the inveitigators to be of importance somewhat generally were selected for 
investigation* 

A. Traits of child 

1* Desirable or pleasing traits. Those qualities or traits viewed by par- 
ents as most pleasing and satisfying would presumably be those for which 
the least assistance would be needed or sought* Subjects were permitted in 
this study to recount in their own words any number of the “best qualities 
and habits'’ which they thought their children possessed* ClassiHcations 
and their frequencies, in descending order, were: 

F Best Quoiities end Hobits Possessed by Children 

260 Persofiolity ond social traits 

190 Behovior ond obedience 

140 Educotion ond intelligence 

118 Helpful, works, does chores 

81 Appearance and grooming 

80 Independence ond responsibility 
73 Non-specific — generally pleosing 

68 Choracter ond religion 

34 Tolents ond extro interests 

2. Undesirable or displeasing traits. It may be conjectured that parents' 
needs for assistance would be greatest in illation to the traits which they 
viewed as undesirable in their children* As an indirect approach for deter- 
mining areas of needs, negative appraisals were sought* The question re- 
garding faults followed favorable appraisals in an effort to relieve moth- 
ers' guilt feelings that they were unkind in being honest about their chil- 
dren, Eighty-three persons stated their children had no undesirable qual- 
ities or they did not answer the question* Responses yielded the following 
results: 

F Worst Quoiities ond Hobtts Possessed Children 

173 Emotionol expression 

107 Nervous ond onnoying habits 

97 Irresponsibility 

49 Lock of desirable personolity troits 

46 Heolth problems 
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19 School and educational difficulties 
17 Nan-specific 
9 Other 



B. Concerns and problems considered impurtant 

This entire study is built on the supposition that parents most likely 
seek and utilise services which they expect to relieve anxieties in rearing 
their children. While all questions were varied attempts at determining 
this information, it was only at the end of the interview that a direct 
approach was made to determine what each subject considered to be im- 
portant concerns or problems of parents as she reflected upon the early 
school years and as she anticipated the future with her child. Because of the 
placement in interviews, there were increased distractions and other 
reasons for failures to respond. 

1. Early school period. Classifications and frequencies of the important 
concerns recalled from the early school period were: 



F ClossiHcoHons of Important Concerns 

171 Character ond religious development 
161 Social and personality development 
154 Education and school 
38 Physical dangers 
36 Non-specific 

30 Specific needs, as sex educotion and dress 
34 None and no response 

1 04 Others 



2. Anticipated in the future. From their observations, conversations, and 
experiences with (dder children, subjects were a^ed to identify the types 
of problems they anticipated within the next few years. Results ."ere: 



140 Dating and other social activities 
103 Education 

51 Developing independence and discipline 
38 Character development 
34 Sex information and understanding 

31 Driving cars and similar privileges 

1 1 8 Nane, unspecified, and no response 



C. Suggestions for assistance for concerns and problems 

1. For early school period. As a result of their experience, mothers wire 
expected to have practicable suggestions for helping parents of early schocl- 
aged children. Suggestions and frequencies which they made were: 



F Ways To Help Po rents With Eerly School Concerns 

142 Indefinite response or parents must help themselves 
103 Persons for consultation about concerns 
56 Education programs through church, school, television 
52 Discussion groups with other parents 
37 Literature 

173 No suggestion, no response 
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2, For the future. With 298 persons stating that no »»uggestions were 
known to them or providing no answers, it appears that ideas from parents 
regarding help for the future were very limited. For those who did answer, 
classifications and frequencies were: 

F Ways To Holp Peronts With Future Problems 

50 Indefinite response or parents must help themselves 
49 Literature 

34 Educotionol progroms through church, school, television 
32 Organizations and church groups for youth activities 
27 Persons for consultation 

24 Specific informotion nomed 

12 Other 

298 None or no response 



Inferential Results 

Chi square tests of independence (Guilford, 1956, pp. 228-232) were 
employed to test hypotheses that no true difference existed between the 
frequencies of classified responses reported descriptively and those which 
would be expected statistically if the responses were appropriately distrib- 
uted in the population. The 188 contingency tables in which the demo- 
graphic variables and dependent variables of information were associated 
at the .05 level of significance, refuting the null hypotheses, are listed In 
Appendix B separately by demographic variables and by items. The range 
of dependent variables (items) associated with a single demographic vari- 
able was one to fifteen, and the number of demographic variables asso- 
ciated with a single dependent variable was zero to seventeen. 

For the statistically sigpiificant contingency tables, the direcMon of 
relationships, that is, observed more or lee» than statistically expected, is 
recorded in simpliiied tables in this section. Only the classfications for 
which cell-square contingencies were 3.0 and greater, a crit-Arion indicating 
an outstanding difference between observed and expected frequencies, are 
listed. 

Brief summaries of relationships and their directions follow listings 
when several classifications were significantly associated with the de- 
pendent variable classifications. Because of the smallness of numbers and 
vagueness of meaning^, such classifications of responses as ‘*other," **non- 
specific,” and usually '‘none*' were omitted in reporting inferential results. 
In order to avoid repetition, use of “statistical" with such terms as “asso- 
ciation” and “expectation” is omitted in most sentences, but this enrire 
section should be read with the complete thoughts understood. Interpreta- 
tion of the focus in statements involving relationship of family members 
should be the single child of each subject for whom she answered without 
repetitious statements of that fact; for example, “older sibltngrs'' implies 
“older siblingrs of the child in focus" or “mothers having seven or more 
children” is derived from “six or more siblings.” For distinction and sim- 
plification, “items” will be substituted for “dependent variables” which 
were the items of information solicited through most of the interview 
questions; and the single word, “variable,” will be used tor demogr^aphic 
— or independent — variable. 
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I* Sources of information and Services 

A. Primary recall of sources 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Variobie: clotsiHcotion Sowreo elo«ifieotion Hian expected 



Age of father; 

29 ond under, 30-39 

40-49, so ond obove 



Educotion of father: 

0-8 yeors in elementory 

school 

some high school 

trade or vocotionol school 
or some college 

Age of mortier: 

4a49 



29 ond under 

40-49 

29 ond under 



Education of mother: 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

0*8 years in elementory 

school 

Family participation: 

rtone, ]-]0 

none 

31 ond obove 



grondmother / 

grondmother 



experience or observo^on, 

retotives / 

grondmother, other sources / 

other sources f 



doctor ond other medical sources, 

grondmother 

experience or observotion 

experience or observotion / 

grandmother / 



reoding moterials 

experience Or observotion / 



reoding moterials 

experience or observation 

orgonizotions ond personnel. 



other 



/ 

/ 



Number of siblings: 




6 and above 



Position of siblings: 

older only (both sexes); com- 
binotion older (some or 

both seyes) ond younger 

younger only, either sex 

older only, both sexes 

younger only, either sex 

older only, other sex 

combination older (some 
or both sexes) ond 

younger 

younger only, either sex 



reoding moteriols / 

reoding moteriols 

experience or observotion, church 

personnel or activities 

experience or observotion, 

relotives / 

other / 



experience or observation / 

experience or observotion 

grondmother 

grondmother / 

other / 



reoding moteriols 

reoding moteriols ( 



! 



( 

( 



f 



f 



f 

I 



/ 

/ 



/ 



Age and education of fatJiers and mothers plus family participation 
were the variables associated with the sources named initially in inter- 
views, Younger parents (fathers under 40 and mothers under 30 years) 
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named their mothers (grandmothers) as sources of child care assistance 
more often than expected whereas older parents and those having only 
older children named grandmothers less than expected. Other relatives were 
also of greater assistance than expected for poorly educated fathers and 
those having large families of seven or more children. Experience and other 
casual means were reported more than expected by mothers over forty 
years of age, for both parents having no more than elementary school 
education, with total lack of family participation in community activities 
and programs, when there were as many as seven children, and with at 
least some of the children older and of the same sex as the child in focus. 
As logically expected, mothers younger than 30 years reported experience 
less than expected For mothers of families lacking or low in participation, 
having elementary school education, with either three or 6 other children, 
and with both older and younger children, reading materials were sources 
of information less than expected but were sources more than expected 
for mothers of three children (two siblings) and only younger children. 
Doctors were reported less than expected by mothers in the ages between 
forty and 49 years. 

B. Most helpful source 



ebsorved 
MORE LESS 

VerioUet clossifteotion Source clossificetion than expected 



Age of child: 

9 yeors 

7 yeors 

8 yeors .................................. 

12 yeors ........................... ...... 

over 12 yeors 

n yeors 

7 yeors 

Child's home responsibilities: 

none 

2 

3 

3 

Age of fother: 

29 ond under .. 

40-49 

50 ond obove 

Occupotion of fother: 

professionoi ond technicol 

operotives ond kindred 

workers 

other loborers ond 

service workers 

Age of mother: 

29 ond under 

40-49 

40-49 

so ond obove 



doctors ond other rnedtcol 

sources 

experience or observotion .......... 

retotives ond ocquointonces ........ 

relotives ond ocquointonces ........ / 



grondmoth.jr / 

church ond personnel ................ / 

combinotlon / 

grondmother / 

experience or observotion .......... / 

doctors ond other medicol 

sources .................................. 

reoding moteriols / 

grondmother / 

experience or observotion / 



retotives ond ocquointonces ........ / 

grondmother .............................. 



grondmother / 

church ond personnel / 

experience or observotion 

experie.nce or observotion .......... / 

grondmother 

church ond personnel, relotives 
ond ocquointonces / 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 
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Fomily paftieipotion: 

none experience or observotion / 

I-IO relatives or,d ocquaintances / 

Position of siblings: 

older only, seme sex school personnel / 

older only, both sexes experience or observotion / 

younger only, either sex experience or observotiwi / 

Doctors and other medical sources were considered most helpful less 
than expected when the children were nine years old and whmi they had 
three home responsibilities. Casual sources as experience or observation 
were most helpful more often than expected for both mothers and fathers 
who were 40-49 years old, who did not participate in community programs, 
who had older children of both sexes, and when the child in focus had two 
home responsibilities; but they were reported less than expected by parents 
of seven-year-old chddren, mothers younger than 30 years, and witii only 
younger siblings. Variable classifications associated more than expected 
with grandmothers as most hdpful were child over 12 years of age, no home 
responsibilities for the child, fathers 29 years old or younger, and fathers 
employed as operatives and in kindred occupations; less than expected for 
grandmothers were professional or technical occupations of fathers and 
ages 40-49 for mothers. Other relatives and acquaintances were considered 
most helpful more than expected when children were 12 years old, when 
both parents were over SO yeai^ of age, and when families participated 
minimally in community programs, but they were imported less than expected 
for children of eight years of age. Church activities and personnel were con- 
sidered most helpful more often than expected for eleven-year-old children, 
fathers employed as laborers or other service workers, and mothers over 
fifty years old. Sdiool personnel, more than expected, we'e evaluated as 
most helpful when there were older siblings of the same sex. Beading ma- 
terials were most helpful more than expected for families of children with 
three home responsibilities. 

C. SpeciHc sources 

1. Physicians 



observed 
^ )RC LESS 

Verioble: clossificatfon Source elossiBcetion then expeefed 



Child's home responsibilities: 
none 



School Stfendonee: 

1 1-15, 16 ond obove 

Fother reared on form: 

yes .......................................... 

urban ...................................... 

Fomily porticipotion: 

none, 1-10 

none 

none ......... ....t. .................. ....... 



none / 

pediotricion 

other institutions ond personnel .. / 



pedioHcion 

pedioiricion 



/ 



none .......................................... ^ 

pediotricions, all speciolists 

fomily doctor or generc! 

practitioner / 



/ 



/ 



f 
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Numb«r of commuRitiet of rotidoRco: 

2 none, all speciolists 

3 4 and above none 

2 pediatrician 

3 pediatric ion 

3 other institutions ond personnel 

FroquoRcy of nevnpopor: 

weekly ond bi-weekly or 

irregular pediotrician 

none none 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 



In response to specific queries regarding physicians as resources, pedia- 
tricians were reported more than expected when fathers had urban his- 
tories and the families had resided in two communities; but physicians 
Were reported less than expected when children had three home respond- 
bilities, fathers were reared an farms, families were non-participators in 
community activities, they had resided in three different communities, and 
newspapers were received at less frequent intervals than daily. Family 
doctors or general practitioners were reported more than expected by non- 
participating families. Other medical institutions and personnel— chiefly 
hospitals and nurses — were associated more than expected with children’s 
hig^ absentee rates in school attendance and with residence in three dif- 
ferent communities. Families with no participation in communify activities 
and those which had lived in two communities reported assistance from all 
specialists less than expected. No assistance from any physicians was indi- 
cated more than expected for families of children with no stated home 
responsibilities, low or non-participation scores, residence in three or 
more different communities, and lack of any newspapers in homes. 



2. Agricultural Extension Service 

ebttrvRd 
MORE LESS 

V .Hable; clotsIficatloR Source clesiiflcotioR Hion oxpocted 



Child's oxtra-cunkulor activities: 

club meetings, booklets and 
pamphlets, conferences with 






2 or mofB 



Bedraom mates; 

2 or more 

CducatiOR of father: 

completed college and above .... 

Cducotion of mother: 

0-8 years in elementory 
school 

trade or vocotionol school 

or some college 

com;^eted college and 

obove 



club meetings 



booklets ond pamphlets, con- 
ferences with agent / 



club meetings, booklets or 

pamphlets 

club meetings / 

booklets ond pamphlets, con- 
ferences with agent / 



Home economics aducotfoR of mother: 

none booklets ond pamphlets 



/ 



/ 



/ 
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Family participation ; 



21-30,31 Ond obove 

21*30, 31 ond obove 


conferences with agent, club 
meetings, booklets ond 

pomphlets 

none 


/ 


/ 


none 


club meetings 




/ 


1-10 


booklets Ond pcmphletsv con- 
ferences with ogent 




/ 


Frequency of newspoper: 


none 


booklets ond pomphlets 




/ 


Number ef megoiinet: 


1 


.... dub meetings 




/ 


5 ond obove 

none 


club meetings, booklets ond 

pamphlets 

booklets ond pomphlets 


/ 


/ 


4 


conferences with ogent 


/ 





Information had been obtained through programs in club meetings more 
than expected by respondents whose education was trade or vocational 
school or some college, whose family participation scores were high, who 
received five or more magazines regularly, and whose children were en- 
gaged in two or more extra-school activities. Club meetings were reported 
less than expected in association with one magazine subscription, no family 
participation in community programs, mother’s education of eight years or 
less, and crowded home condition of child sharing his bedroom with two 
Or more other persons. Booklets and pamphlets obtained from extension 
sources were associated more often than expected with two or more extra- 
curricular activities of children, fathers and mothers of college or graduate 
level education, hi|^ family participation scores, and five or more maga- 
zines available in homes; but the literature sources were reported less 
than expected when mothers had no home economics education, family 
participation scores were in the minimal class, and both magazines and 
newspapers were unavailable in homes. Conferences with agents provided 
information more often than expected for families of high participation 
scores, four magazines at home, children with two or more extra-curricular 
school activities, and mothers who completed college and above. The only 
variable classification associated less than expected with conferences with 
agents was low participation scores of 1-10. 



3. Health department 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Verieble: ctossificetien Source clessificetion tben expected 



Education of fetber: 

0-8 yeors in elementary 

school 

completed high school, 
trode or vocotional 

school or some college 

0*8 yeors in elementory 

school 

completed college ond obove .... 
completed college ond obove .... 



none, booklets ond pomphlets .... 



none / 

visit to deportment or clinic / 

visit to deportment or clinic 

booklets ond pomphlets / 



/ 



/ 
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Father reared on farmt 

urban none 



Father's special interests: 



I 

4 



none 

none / 



none school nurse 



/ 



Education of mother: 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

trade or vocational 
school or some college 



booklets and pomphlets 



none 



Home economics education of mother: 

college booklets and pamphlets 

none booklets and pamphlets 



/ 

/ 



Mother reared on form: 

yes 

partially ar rural non- 

farm, urbon 

urban 

Fam participation: 

21-30 



none 



none 

visit to department or clinic 



booklets and pamphlets / 



/ 

/ 

/ 



Families for which no health department services were indicated more 
often than expected were those in which fathers and mothers completed 
high school or trade school or had some college education, fathers and 
mothers had urban backgrounds or mothers grew up partially in rural 
areas or on rural non -farms, and fathers had four special interests. “None** 
was the response less than expected for fathers of elementary school edu- 
cation and one special interest and for mothers who were reared on farms. 
Services were obtained through visits to departments or clinics more than 
expected for fathers of elementary school education but less than expected 
for fathers who completed college or more education and mothers reared 
in urban environments. The only variable classification associated signifi- 
cantly with school nurse as the health department source of assistance, 
more than expected, was total absence of special interests for fathers. Col- 
lege level or greater education of fathers and mothers — including home 
economics in colleges for the latter — and high family participation scores 
(21-30) in community programs were associated more often than expected 
with utilization of booklets and pamphlets whereas elementary school edu- 
cation for both fathers and mothers and lack of any home economics train- 
ing for mothers were associated less than expected with health department 
literature. 



4. Red Cross 



Variable: classification 



Source classification 



observed 
MORE LESS 
than expected 



Mother's prior experience with children: 

2 and fewer consultatian with personnel 



O 

ERIC 
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6. School 



Vofiabte; clossificotion Source danificotion 



obierved 
MOAE LESS 
Hion expected 



Child's €''tfo.curriculor odivitiei; 



1 none 

2 or more home economics 

none home economics 



School oHendonce 

0-5 

6-10, 11-15, 16 ond obove „„ 

Occupotton of f other 

professionol ond technicol 

former^ other loborers ond 
service workers 

Educotion of mother; 

0-3 yeors in elementory 

school 

0-3 yeors in elernentory 

school 

completed high school 

vocotionol or trode 

school Or some college, 
completed college 

Home economics educotion of 

2 or more Veors in 

high school 

2 or more yeors in 

high school 

cottege 

none 

Fomily porticipotion; 

none, J - 10 

11-20, 21-30, 31 Ond obove 

none * 

1 1-20 

21-30, 31 Ond obove 

Frequency of newspoper; 

doily 

none 

none 

Number of mogoxines; 

5 Ond obove 

4 

none 



none 

none 

home economics 
none 



none 

home economics 
none 



home economics 

mother: 

none 

home economics 

home economics 

none * 



none 

none 

Porent Teocher Associotion 

home economics 

home economics 



none 

none 

Porent Teocher Associotion, 
home economics 



none 

home economics 
none 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



Responses of “none” were made more often than expected for school 
sources when : children had been absent as much as 6 per cent or more of 
their enrollment, fathers were farmers and other laborers or service work- 
ers, mothers had eig:ht or fewer years of education and no home economics 
education, families either did not participate at all or were in the low 
participation classification, and there was neither newspaper nor maga- 
zines available regularly. “None” was stated less than expec*^ed for classifi- 
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cations of: ^od attendance records of 0-5 pcr cent absences and one 
extra-curricular activity of the child, mother's high school graduation and 
two or more years of home economics in high school, all participation score 
levels except the lowest, daily newspaper, and five and more magazines. 
Home economics as a source was associated with: children having two or 
more extra-curricular activities, fathers employed professionally, mothers 
with education beyond high school graduation and with home economics 
two or more years in high school or in college, the highest levels of family 
participation, and four magazines in the home. Home economics was re- 
ported less than expected when children had no extra-curricular activities, 
mothers had some degree of elementary school education, family participa- 
tion was in the medium score range of 11-20, and families were without 
newspapers. Associated with parent-teacher association sources, less than 
expected, were lack of newspapers and lack of family participation in any 
community programs or activities. 



6. Library 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Variable; closslf icotlon Source clossificotlon Hion expected 



Child's extra-eurriculer ocfivities: 

none yes .. 

I, 2 or more yes ., 

Education of ^theri 

(no separate closslfico- 
tion outstanding) 

Occupation of mother; 

housewife only yes ,. 

professionol and technicol yes ., 

operatives and kindred 

workers yes .. 

Educotlon of mother: 

some high school yes .. 

completed high school, 
completed college 
ond above yes 



Home economics education of mother 

2 or more yeors in 

high school yes . 

none ...................................... 



Mather reared on form; 

partially or rural non- 

form ................................. 

Mother's speciol interests; 

none 



yes 



yes 



yes 



Fomlty poiftctpotton ; 



I-IO yes 

21-30, 31 and above yes 



Number of mosorines: 

none yes .. 



. / 



/ 

I 



. / 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



O 
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U3C3 of library fucflities were sought 3imply os positive or negative 
statements. Positive responses were given more often than expected by 
mothers whose children were involved in any number of extra-curricular 
activities, who themselves were employed in professional or technical posi- 
tions Or were full-time homemakers, who either graduated from high 
school or graduated from college or beyond, who had two or more years of 
home economics in high school ^ who lived in the country as children but 
e'cher not on farms or only part of the time, and whose families had high 
participation scores above 20. Library resources were utilized less than ex- 
pected when children had no extra-curricular activities; when mothers were 
operatives or kindred workers, had some high school education but no home 
economics education, and had no special interests; and the family had no 
magazines and participated minimally in community programs. 

*t. Church 



VorioMe: eloMifkotion: Source clossificotion 



observed 
MORE LESS 
Hion expected 



Grade rrt schoek 



I, 2 none 

5, 6 none 

2 training course for teaching ...... 

Child's extro-curriculsr octivittes: 

2 or more none 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



ChiM's home responsibilities: 

none 

3 

I 

1 

none 



none / 

none, progroms for porents ........ 

progroms for porents ................ / 

discussion groups 

sermon 



/ 

/ 

/ 



Education of father: 

0-8 years in elementary 

school .................................. none 

some high school, trode 
or vocotionot school 



or some college none 

Father's special interests: 

none, I none 

4 none, progroms for porents 

1 progroms for porents ......... 

4 discussion groups 

none sermon 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 



Home economics educotion of mother: 

college training course for teaching 

2 or more yeors in 

high school none 

none 

1 year in high school 

2 yeors or rnore in 

high school 



none 

discussion group 



discussion group 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 
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Mother's speetel ititerests: 

none, 1 none / 

4 none, progroms for porents / 

none progroms for porents / 

none sermon / 

Fetnily porticipetioti; 

none none 

1 1-20, 21-30, 31 ond obove .... none 

none discussion group 

3l ond obove discussion group 

21-30 troining course for teoching > 

Frequency of newspoper: 

none none / 

Many respondents stated they had received no child care benefits from 
churches; more often than expected, these were the mothers of children 
in grades one and two, their children had no home responsibilities, fathers 
had some level of elementary school education and either none or one spe- 
cial interest, mothers had no home economics education and either none or 
one special interest, there was no family participation in community activi- 
ties, and newspapers were absent in the homes. Lack &f church services 
regarding children was associated less often than expected with fifth and 
sixth grade levels of children, two ar more extra-curricular activities and 
three home responsibilities of children, fathers' education as either some 
high school or some amount between high school and college graduation, 
four special intereste of both fathers and mothers, two or more years of 
home economics education in high school for mothers, and all family par- 
ticipation scores beyond low. Knowledge obtained in preparation for teach- 
ing children was reported more often than expected when children were in 
the second grade, mothers had home economics courses in college, and fam- 
ily participation scores were high. Programs in parent education were re- 
ported more often than expected when children had one home responsibility 
and fathers had one but mothers had no special interests; they were asso- 
ciated less often than expected wiUi four special interests t«f mothers and 
fathers and three home responsibilities of children. Associated with infor- 
mal or unplanned discussions of children in church groups more often than 
expected were the Variable classifications of four special interests of fa- 
thers, two or more years of home economics in high school for mothers, and 
the highest level of family participation; less than expected were the classi- 
fications of one home responsibility of children, one year of home economics 
in high school for moUiers, and complete absence of family participation in 
community programs. When children had no home responsibilities and 
mothers had no special interests, sermons had provided information regard- 
ing child care less than expected. 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



8, Commercial company 



Vufidble: classifkatioti Source clouifisetiea 

Child's extra-eurrieulor ectivities: 

I insuronce compony and 

medicol sources 

40 



obMived 
MOitE LESS 
^sti expected 



/ 



O 



Child's home retpoRSibifiHes: 

3 

3 

2 

Occupotion of fother; 

professional and technical, 

clerical and soles 

former 

Educotion of fother: 

completed college and nbove .... 
0*8 years in elementary 

school 

completed college and abave .... 

Pother's specie! interests; 

nane 

4 ... 

2 

OccupatioR of moriiert 

clerical and sales 

professional and technical 

professional and technical ...... 

EdifcetioR of mother; 

0*8 years in elementary 

school 

completed college ond Obove .... 

completed college ond above .... 

Home ecoRomics educotiOR of 

college 

college 

none 

Mother's speclol iRterests: 

2 

1 

4 

Mother's prior experience: 

3 

5 

6 ond above 

Fomily pofticIpotioR: 

11-20 

31 and above 

21-30 



cr.iployer 

insuronce compony ond medicol 



sources / 

retail stores and manufacturers 
or publishers / 

employer / 

employer 



none 

employer 

employer / 



insuronce company arid medical 

sources 

insurance company and medical 

sources / 

employer / 

employer / 

insurance company ond medical 
sources, employer f 

nOriG * *4 40 4444444444 *4 04 * 



employer, retail stores and manu- 
facturers or publishers 

employer, insurance company and 

medical sources / 

none 

mother: 

none or un^cified 

employer, insuronce compony and 



medical sources / 

employer 

employer / 

insuronce company and medical 

sources 

insurance compony and medical 
sources / 



retail stares and manufacturers 

or publishers 

employer f 

insurance compony and medical 
sources / 

employer / 

insurance company and medicol 

sources / 

retoil stores and manufacturers 
or publishers / 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 
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Locotfon of home: 

homlet employer 



/ 



Frequency of newspoper: 

none 

weekly and bi-weekly or 

irregulor 



insurance company ond medical 



sources 



employer 



/ 

/ 



Number of mogozinet: 

5 ond above none 

5 ond above employer, insuronce company ond 

medical sources / 

1 insurance compony ond medicol 

sources 



/ 

/ 



Employers, as a classification of commercial companies, were sources of 
child care aid more often than expected when fathers and mothers were 
employed either in professional and technical or clerical and sales occupa- 
tions, had completed college or beyond, and had two special interests; when 
mothers had home economics courses in college and had prior experience 
with children in five different ways; and when family participation scores 
were in the medium range of 11-20, homes were located in hamlets, and 
there was ready access to five or more magazines in the homes. Employers 
were reported less often than expected when children had three lome 
responsibilities, fathers were farmers, fathers and mothers had some 
degree of elementary school education, mothers likewise had no home 
economics courses, and newspapers were received in homes at frequencies 
less often than daily. Insurance companies and medical sources— combined 
because reported benefits from insurance companies were chiefly re- 
muneration for medical expenditures — were reported more than expected 
when children had one extra-curricular activity and three home responsi- 
bilities; fathers had four special interests, mothers were anployed in 
professions and technical positions, were college graduates and had home 
economics in college, had four special interests, and six or more means of 
previous experience with children; family participation scores were in the 
highest classification of 31 and above; and five or more magazines were 
regularly available. Insurance companies and medical sources were asso- 
ciated less than expected with fathers having none and mothers with one 
special interest and with the paucity of periodical literature of no news- 
papers and one magazine. Instructional information throu^ retail stores 
and manufacturers plus materials from publishers such as supplementary 
booklets with encyclopedias were reported by respondents who, more often 
than expected, had medium-high family partici~ation scores of 21-30 and 
children with two home responsibilities; but less often than expected the 
respondents had less f^an eight years of schooling and had three types of 
earlier experience with children of elementary school ag2. Lack of assistance 
from commercial companies was associated less than expected with at least 
college graduation of bot'*'. fathers and mothers, professional or technical 
occupations of mothers, home economics in college for mothers, and five 
or more magazines in homes. 
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9. Radio 



Vorioble; clotsificotion 


Source classification 


observed 
MO?E LESS 
then expected 


Child's home responsibilil^es; 
3 


yes 


/ 


Age of father; 

29 and under 


yes 


/ 



10. Television 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Variables; clossifieotion Source dossificofion than expected 



Child's home responsibilities; 



none 
3 ... 
3 ,.. 



no 

no 

yes 



Father's special interests; 



none no 

4 no 

none yes 

4 yes 

Education of mother; 

0-8 yeors in elementary 

school no 



Mother's special interests; 



none 




no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



While radio was associated significantly with youth of fathers — under 
30 years of age — less than expected, both radio and television were asso- 
ciated with three home responsibilities of children more than expected. 
When children had no home responsibilities, mothers had 0-8 years of school- 
ing, and special interests were none for fathers and either none or one for 
mothers, respondents more often than expected stated that television had 
not been a source of child care information; but the classification of four 
special interests of fathers or mothers was associated with informational 
television programs more than expected. 



11. Newspaper 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Variable; clossificotien Source clossifieotion than expected 



Child's extra-curricular octivities; 

I, 2 or more no / 

I yes / 



O 
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Chiid't home responsibilitiev. 



) 

3 

3 



no 

no 

yes 



School ottendonce: 

U-?5. 16 ond obove no . 

11-15. 16 ond above yes 

Occupofrion of fother: 

other loborers ond service 

workers .............................. no . 

other loborers ond service 

workers yes 

Education of fother: 

0-8 yeors of ek'Tientory 

school ................................ no , 

completed college or 

above no , 

trode or vocotionol school 
or sonne college, com- 
pleted college or 

above ................................. yes 

0-8 yeors in elementory 

school yes 



Mother's special interettst 



4 

4 



no . 
yes 



Occupation of mother: 

clericol or soles and 

kindred no . 

professional yes 

professional no 



Education of mother: 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

0-8 years in elementory 
sdiool 

completed high school ........ 

completed high school, 
completed college ond 

obove 

completed college and otx)ve 



no 

yes 

no 



yes 

no 



Home economics education of mother: 

2 or more years tn high 

school no 

2 or more yeor in high 

school yes ... 

none no 

none yes ... 



Mother reared on form: 

(na seporote classification 
outstanding) 



Mother's speciol interests*. 



4 

4 



no , 
yes 
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Mother's prior experience: 

4 

Family portic^otion: 

none, 1-JO 

21-30, 31 ond obove 

none, I-IO 

21-30, 31 ond obove 

Location of home: 

villoge 

vitloge 

Number of siblings: 

6 ond obc/e 

6 ond ooove 

Frequency of nevrspoper: 

doily 

none 

doily 

none 



no 



no 

no 

yes 

yes 



no 

yes 



no „„ 
yes „ 



no 

no 

yes 

yes 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



Number of mogozines: 

1 

4 

none 

none, I 

4 




/ 



Variable classifications associated more than expected with newspapers 
as sources of child care information were; one extra-curricular activity 
and three home responsibilities of the child; father's education of any 
amount above high school graduation* four special interests of fathers and 
mothers, professional employment of mothers, mother’s education either as 
completion of hig^ school or completion of college and with two or more 
years of home economics education in high school, medium-high and high 
family participation scores, residence in villages, daily newspaper, and 
four magazines. Associated less than expected with affirmative responses 
regarding newspapers were; high rates of absenteeism in school attendance 
of children, labor and service occupations of fathers, between zero and eight 
years of elementary school education of fathers and mothers, no home eco- 
nomics for mothers, either low or no family participation in organized 
activities, seven or more children, no newspaper, mid no more than one 
magazine. 



12. Magazines 



Vorieble: clattificotlon Source classifieoHon 



obxervad 
MORE L^ 
than expected 



Child's extra-curricular acftvities: 



none 

I, 2 or rnore 

2 or more 
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/ 



/ 

/ 




Chip's homo roiponsibtlilitt; 

none, 1 no 

3 no 

none, I yes 

3 yes 

Bedroom motos: 

2 or more no 

Occwpofion of folhor: 

other loborers ond service no 

workers 

cEericot ond soles no 

Edwcolton of folher: 

0*8 yeors ir etementory 

school no 

completed high school no 

Folher't speclol intoroitt: 

none, 2 no 

4 no 

4 yes 

Edwcol^n of mother: 

0*8 yeors in elementory 

school no 

0*8 yeors in elementory school yes 

completed high school, 
completed college ond 

obove no 

completed high school, 
completed college ond 
obove yes 



Home economics edwcolion of mother; 



2 or more yeors in 

high school no 

2 or more yeors in 

high school yes ... 

none no 

none yes w, 

Mother's speciol interests: 

none, 1 no 

4 no .... 

none ..., yes ... 

4 yes .> 

Mother's prior experience: 

6 ond obove no 

6 ond obove yes .. 

i^omity porticipotion: 

none, I-IO no ^.. 

21*30, 31 ond obove no .... 

none, 1*10 yes .. 

21*30, 31 and obove yes 

Number of siblings: 

2 no .... 

6 ond obove no 

6 ond obove yes .. 







/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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Frequency of newipoper: 

nQne 


nO 








non€ 


yes 








Number of Mogoxinei: 










none, 1 


flQ 






.... / 


4, h ond 


nO 








none, 1 


yes 








4, 5 ond above 


yes 






.... / 



Favorable responses for magazines as sources of information were made 
more often than expected for families with children having any number of 
eytra*curricular activities and three home responsibilities, with fathers 
and mothers having four special interests, with mothers completing either 
high school or college and two or more years of home economics in high 
school and having six or more types of earlier experience with elementary 
schcol-aged children, having high family participation scores, and having 
ready access at home to four or more magazines. Respondents who posi- 
tively identified magazines as sources less than expected had children with 
either one or no home responsibilities, had some amount of elementar;- 
school education and subsequently no home economics education, lacked any 
special interests, were either lacking or minimal in total family participa- 
tion, had as many as seven children, and had either one or no magazines, 

13, Relatives and friends 

There were no statistically siguifcant associations between this source 
and demographic variables indicating that they provided assistance accord- 
ing to expectations. 



D, Very helpful selected sources 



Vorioble: clossifkotion Source clossifkoHon 



observed 
MORE LESS 
Hion expected 



Child's extra-curricular octivities: 



none 

2 or more 



Educotion af father: 

0-8 years in elementoiy 

school v,..o., 

completed high school ..., 

some high school 

trade or vocational school 

or some college 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

completed college and above 

Educotion of mother: 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

0-8 years in elementory 

school 

completed high school 

trode or vocotionoi school 



library 

Agricultural Extension Service, 
library, commercial compony. 



magazines / 

health department „ , / 

health department 

commerciol company , / 



television, newspaper, magazines / 



newspaper 

newspaper / 

health department, rodio / 

magazines 

heolth department 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 
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STTSTKE'" sjuaMjjia- 



or some college health deportment t 

completed college ono above ... library, newspaper, magozines .. . / 

Frequency of newipoper: 

none heolth deportment, rodio / 

none school, hbrOry, newspoper / 

From the thirteen selected urces, respondents identified those among 
their contacts v?hich had been v iry helpful* Health department was named 
more than expected when either parent’s education wa.s some degree of 
element.xry school and there was no newspaper in the home; the same 
source was named less than expected if either parent completed high school 
or mothers had some education bevond high school but less thair college 
graduation. Library sources were viewed as very helpful more than expected 
by mothers who completed college or beyond and the child had two or more 
extra-curricular activities but less than expected if no newspaper was 
received in the home or the child had no extra-curricular activities. For 
fathers with some college or both parents who completed college, and with 
'‘hildren who had two or more extra-curricular activities, mag<\zines and/or 
new^apers were evaluated as very helpful sources more than expected; 
likewise, elementary school education of either parent and lack of newspaper 
in the home were associated less than expected with high evaluation of one 
or both sources* Commercial companies were considered very helpful more 
often than expected for fathers who had had some high school education 
and for children with two or more extra-curricular activities. Radio was 
associated more often than expected with lack of newspaper and mother's 
education of less than eight years in elementary school, and television was 
associated more than expected with father’s education beyond h'gh school 
but less than college graduation. 



//. Types of Information or Services Received 

A, From sources named in primary recall. 



Vofioble: ctossifico^ion Type clossificotion 



observed 
MORE LESS 
than expected 



Occupotion of father: 

clen'col ond s'lles 

formers 

clericol ond soles 

Fother reared on farm: 

yes 

urbon 

Mother reared on form: 

uibon 

urbOn * 



non-specific 

generol development 

genero) development * 



generol development 

generol development 



school Ond edi'cotion 

emotionol and sociol 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Approximately 16 per cent of all subjects initially indicated they had 
received information or assistance regarding general development. More 
often than expected, husbands had not been reared on farms and were em- 
ployed in clerical and sales occupations; less than expected, they were 
fanners and had been reared on farms. When mothers themselves were 
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from urban backgrounds, they reported emotional and social aids more 
than expected and school and educational aids less than expected, 

B, .Most helpful type named in primary recall. 



Variable: cfttssificatlan Type dassificatian 



abierved 
MORE LESS 
than expected 



Father reared an farm; 



yes general development 

urban generof development, special 

problems 



/ 



Number af siblings: 

2 

3 

5 

6 and above 

4 



emotional ond social / 

emotional ond social / 

mo.-ol and spiritual / 

non-specific, generol develop- 
ment / 

discipline ond troining / 



C, From selected sources. 

1, Physicians 

observed 
MORE LESS 

Variable: classification Type classification than expected 



Frequency of newspaper: 

weekly ond bi-weekly or 

irregular literature / 

Ji, Agricultural Extension Service 
(nane) 

3. Health department 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Variable: clossficotian Type dassificatian than expected 



Mather’s prior experience: 

3 correspondence / 

5, 6 and above correspondence / 

3 examination / 



4, Red Cross 
(none) 

6. School 

observed 
MORE LESS 

Vofioble: classification Type classification than expected 

Child's extro-curricufor activities: 

I, 2 or more adult classes 
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preschool clinic 
preschool clinic 



/ 



/ 



Child's home responstbiUries! 

I 

2 , 3 

Occupation of father: 

professional ond technical, 

clerical ond sales adult classes 



/ 



Fother's special interests: 

nane 




preschool clinic / 

preschool clinic 

preschool clinic, other / 



Education of mother: 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

completed college ond above .... 



conferences and teacher reports / 

adult classes, preschool clinic ...... 

adult class^rs / 



/ 



/ 



Home econemtcs education of mother: 

I year in high school 

college 

none 

Mother's special interests: 

none 



Mather's prior experience: 

6 and above 

6 and above 

Fomity porticipotion: 

none 

11,20 

21-30, 31 and above 

Location of home: 

clustered 

village 

Frequency of newq>oper: 

none 

Types of school assistance to respondents were preschool clinics, confer- 
ences and other types of reports and evaluations by teachers, and adult 
classes. When preschool clinics were named significantly more than ex- 
pected, the child had one home responsibility, fathers had either one or no 
special interests, mothers had one year of home economics education in high 
school and no special interests, and homes were located in clustered com- 
munities. Preschool clinics were identified as a school aids less than expected 
for; children with two or three home responsibilities, mothers with four 
and fathers with three or four special interests, mothers with no more 
than elementary school education and with six or more types of earlier 
experiences with children, and location of homes in villages. Variable 
classifications associated with adult classes mare than expected were any 
positive number of extra-curricular activities of children, professional or 
technical and cle:«cal or sales occupations af fathers, home economics in 
college and completion cf college or beyond plus six or more types of 
previous experience with children for mothers, and medium-high and high 



preschool clinic / 

adult classes / 

adult classes / 



preschool clinic / 

preschool clinic / 



adult class / 

preschool clinic / 



conferences and teacher reports ... / 

odult classes / 

adult classes i 



preschool clinic / 

preschool clinic / 



conferences and teacher reports / 
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family participation scores. Observed less than expected in association with 
adult classes were elementary school education and resultant lack of home 
economics education for mothers and medium family participation scores of 
11-20. Respondents (mothers) who had elementary school education, whose 
families did not participate in any community programs, and who lacked 
newspapers in their homes more often than expected had received infor- 
mation through conferences and other types of teachers' reports. 



6. Library 
(none) 

7. Church 



observed 
MORE LESS 



Vorioble: clossifieotion 


Type clossifieotion 


thon expected 


Occupotion of mother: 

professionol ond technicol, 
other loborers ond 
service workers 


unspecified 


/ 


8, Commercial Company 
(none) 






9. Relatives and friends 






Vorioble: clossifieotion 


Type cloSiiftcotioR 


observed 
MORE LESS 
than expected 



Child's home responsibilities* 

1 actual core of child / 

3 Qctuol core of child / 

Age of mother: 

50 Qnd obove no help / 



D. Regarding specific concerns. 
1. Physical 
(none) 



2. Social 






Vorioble: clossifieotion 


Type dossificaticfi 


observed 
MORE LESS 
thon expected 


sex ..if child: 

femole 

femoie 


obedience 

per^onolity 


/ 

1 
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3. Educational 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Voriobte: clossificotion Type eiossificotton then ex{-ected 



School oHendonce: 

1 1 ' 1 5, 16 and obove 

inadequate records 

It - 1 5, 16 and obove 

Mother's prior experience: 

3 

3 

5 

2 ond fewer 

6 and above 

Locotion of home: 

open country 

homlet 

vittoge 



adjusting to school, getting 

along with teachers / 

sex Ond reproduction . 

studying / 

adjusting to school 

adjusting to school / 

sex and reproduction / 

sex and reproduction . / 



sex and reproduction 

money concepts and use 

sex and reproduction / 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



Adjusting to school was the type of educational concern for their children 
expressed more often than expected by mothers when the children’s ab- 
sences from school were greater than 10 per cent of their enrollment or 
their records were not complete regarding attendance and when mothers 
had five types of previous experience with children; but the same concern 
was associated less than expected with three types of experience with chil- 
dren for the mother. Village residence and either two and fewer or 6 and 
more experiences with children were associated more than expected with 
educational concerns regarding sex and reproduction whereas open country 
residence and high rates of absenteeism for children were associated with 
sex and reproduction concerns less than expected. Concern about how chil- 
dren got along w'ith teachers was associated w'th high rates of absence 
from school and concern about studying was associated with three types of 
earlier experiences with children for mothers, both more than expected. 



4. Emotional Concerns 
(none) 



///. Desired Services ond information 



.A.. General 

1. Information or service 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Vorioble: clossjficoHon Dc .ire clossification thon expected 



Age of child: 

(no seporate clussification 
outstanding) 

Child's home responsibilities: 

none socialization, emotional 

control / 
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Mother reored on form: 

urbon sociolizotion, emotionot 

control 



Mother's prior experience: 



6 ond above school or educoi 'nol needs 

4 * social ( 20 tiOn, cmohonol 

control 



/ 

/ 

/ 



2 . Sources for inforr-ation desired 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Voriobte: clossificotion Source classification Hion expected 



Occupotion of father: 

monogers and officials, 

clerical ond sales educotionol group meeting ........ / 

Fomitiy porticipotion: 

3i ond obove educationof group meeting / 



B, Specide 

L Preferred means for obtaining assistance 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Vorioble: clossificotion Preference clossificotion thon expected 



Child s extro'CUrricuLr ochvities 



2 or more 

Child's home responsibilities: 

1 

3 

3 

Bedroom motes: 

T 

b-'I-l m m m m m N~b ■■ + ■■■■■■■ Nb'' 

no other person 

2 or ignore 

no other p>erson 

Fother reor^d on form; 

portfolly or ruro! 

non^form 

Educotiofi of mother: 

0-8 yeors in elementary 

school 

Nome economics educoNon of 

I yeor m high school 

none 

none 

college :... 



discussion group 



someone outside home 

someone outside home 

either 



somec e outside home 

someone outside home 

someone come into home 

discussion group 



either 



someone come into home 

mother: 

someone come ir*to home - 

someone come into home 

discussion group 

either .t. 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



From the four choices offered, mothers who preferred to obtain assistance 
or informatio;; from discussion groups more often than expected had chil- 
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dren with two or more extra-curricular activities and separate bedrooms, 
and less often than expected they themselves had no home economics educa- 
tion. Mothers whose children had three home responsibilities and shared 
their bedrooms with one other person more than expected preferred to con- 
sult with someone outside the home whereas those whose cnl^dren had one 
responsibility and did not share their bedrooms less often than expected 
stated this preference. Preferences for someone to come into their homes 
were expressed more than expected when the children shared their bed- 
rooms with as many as two or more persons and mothers had no home 
economics education; but if mothers had one year of home economics in 
high school this preference was stated less than expected. Respondents 
who could not single out one preference but considered either method de- 
sirable, usually according to needs, more than expected had home economics 
in college and husbands whose backgrounds were only partially farm or 
were rural nonfarm but less than expected had children with three home 
responsibilities. 



2. Reason for preference 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Vorloble: clossificotton Reoson clossificotton than expected 



Occupotion of fother: 

other loborers ond 

service workers 

operotives ond kindred 

workers — 

professtonoi ond technicol 

Educotion of father: 

0-8 yeors in elementary 

school 

0-8 years in elementory 

school 

Esther reared on form: 

(no seporote classificotion 
Outstonding) 

Father's specie! interests: 

1 

I 

3 

4 

Educotion of mother: 

0-8 years in elementory 

school 

completed high school 

0-8 years in elementary 

school 

completed college ond obovc . 



inoccessibiiity of others 

wOnt child studied in uSuol 

surroundings 

occording to needs 



inoccessibility of others 

benefit iium experience or 

shoring 



desire or respect for speciolist 

or speciol training 

more conducive to leorning ... 

inoccessibility of others 

inoccessibility of others 



inoccessibility of others 

inoccessibility of others 

benefit from experience or 

sharing 

according to needs 



/ 

/ 

/ 

! 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

i 



i 



/ 

f 
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mother: 



Home economic* educotion of 

2 years or more in high 

school 

lone 

none 

college 

Mother^* prior experience: 

4 

6 ond above 

5 

2 and fewer < 

Family porticipotion: 

none 

21-30 

31 and above , 

Number of mogozines; 

5 and above 

none 

I, 4 

5 and above 

3 



inaccessibility of others 

inoccessibility of others / 

benefit from experience or 

sharing 

occording to needs / 

inaccessibility of others / 

inaccessibility of others 

more conducive to leorning / 

occording to needs 



inaccessibility of others ^ / 

inaccessibility of others 

more conducive to learning 



inaccessibility of others 

inaccessibility of others ^ / 

want child studied in usuol 

surroundings / 

benefit from experience or 

sharing / 

according to needs / 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



Reasons for preferences varied according to the methods) but there was 
some overlapping, as for example, inaccessibilify of other methods could 
have been the reason for preferring reading materials and also for having 
someone come into the home. Respondents who cited inaccessibilify of others 
as their reasons more than expected were wives of laborers and service 
workers who had elementary school education and three special interests, 
themselves had elementary school education with no home economics and 
four types of previous experience in care of children, lacked participation 
in community programs and subscribed to no magazines. Those who attrib- 
uted reasons to inaccessibility of others significantly less than expected had 
husbands with four special interests, had themselves completed high school 
with two or more years of home economics in high school and had six or 
more types of experiences with children, had medium high family parti- 
cipation scores of 21-30, and subscribed to five or more magazines. Interests 
in having children studied in their usual surroundings were expressed more 
than expected when fathers were operatives or kindred workers and either 
one or four magazines were available. Benefit from experience or sharing, 
the reason for preferring group discussions, usually was associated more 
than expected with only the classification of five and more magazines but 
was associated less than expected with elementary school education for 
both parents and no home economics for mothers. More conducive to learning 
was the reason given more often than expected for fathers having one 
special interest and mothers having five types of experience with children 
previously but less than expected for high participation scores of 31 and 
above. Desire or respect for a specialist or special training was significantly 
associated with only one classification, one special interest of fathers, less 
than expected. Most respondents who did not distinguish a single preference 
but stated either or multiple methods were desirable rea'^oned that the most 
favorable choice was determined by needs; and that explanation was given 
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more than expected for professional and technical employment of fathers, 
College graduation and beyond of mothers with home economics in college, 
two and fewer previous experiences with chiWren for mothers, and thiee 
magazines. 

3. Selected publications 
(none) 

4. Selected sourses 



Variable: closiificatioii Source clauiflcotion 



observed 
MORE LESS 
than expected 



A e of child: 

f, yet Red Cross, television, radio ... 

9 years church 

JO years. relotives ond friends 

12 yeors heolth deportment 

over 12 yeors commerciol compony 

Child's home responsibilities: 

none physicion, church, mogozines 

3 Red Cross, rodio 



Father's special interests: 



none 
4 .... 
4 .... 



Mother's special interests: 



J 

2 

3 

4 
4 



school, mogozines 
Red Cross 



mogoztnes 

relotives ond friends 



school 

newspoper 

relotives ond friends 

Red Cross 

school 



Family participation: 
MO 

n-20 

21 ond obove 

none 



Agriculturol Extension Service .... 

Red Cross 

Red Cross / 

church / 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



Humber af siblings: 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

none 



Red Cross / 

church / 

heolth deportment / 

television, newspoper / 

church / 

commerciol compony, relotives 

ond friends / 

mogozines / 



Frequency of newspaper: 

weekly and bi-weekly 

or irregulor physicion, relotives ond friends .... / 

none school, commerciol compony ^ / 

From the thirteen selected sources, respondents were asked to indicate 
those from which they would like to receive services or information. Bed 
Cross was named more often than expected by mothers of children eighti 
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years old and with three home responsibilities, for fathers and mothers with 
four special interests, with high family participation scopes of 31 and above, 
and with three children in the family; but medium family participation 
scores of 11 >20 were associated less than expected with desires for Red 
Cross aid. Television was desired more than expected when there were four 
children in families and the children in this study were eight years old: 
likewise, radio was desired by mothers of eight-year-old children and when 
the children had three home responsibilities. Variable classifications asso- 
ciated with greater-than-expected desires for relatives and friends were 
age ten of children, two special interests of fathers, three special interests 
of mothers, six siblings (or a total of seven children in families), and 
limited access to newspapers as weekly, bi-weekly, and irregular. Church 
sources were desirable more than expected when children were nine years 
old, children had no home responsibilities, families were non -participators 
in community programs, and there were five children in families, but they 
were desired less than expected when there were three children in families. 
Desires for health department aid were associated mere than expected with 
age twelve of children and less than expected with three siblings. For school, 
the associations more often than expected were no special interests of fa- 
thers, one special interest of mothers, a.,d no newspaper; and less than ex- 
pected, the classification was four special interests of mothers. Statements 
of desires for help from physicians were greater than expected when 
children had no home responsibilities and when newspapers were received 
less regularly than daily. Respondents with children over twelve years old, 
seven children in their families, and no newspapers more often than expected 
expressed desires for commercial company aids. New'spaper information was 
desired more than expected when mothers two special interests and 
four children; and magazine information was desired more when children 
had no home responsibilities, mothers had no special interests, and there 
were no other children but was desired less than expected when mothers 
had four special interests. The only classification significantly associated, 
less than expected, with desires for Agricultural Extension Service as a 
source of child care aids was low family participation scores of 1-10, 



C, Desired assistance regarding specific concerns 

1, Physical 
(none) 

2, Social 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Vorioble; clossjficotion Type clossifieoHon Irhon expected 



Edueotion of mother; 

0-8 yeors in eJementory 

school 

0-8 yeors in etementory 
scf«x3( 



some high seho‘1 

trode Or vocottonol school 

or some college 

trade Or vocottonol school 
or some college 



personality / 

television / 

personolity / 

obedience ond discipline / 

getting oiong with others / 
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3. Educational 



Vorbbte: cfos$tfication Typ» (.lossificetion 



^nofvad 
MORE LESS 
than expeetod 



Sex of child: 

(no seporote clossificotion 
outstonding) 

Child's heme mspenslbilities: 

(no seporote clossiftcoticm 
outstonding) 

Educetien el father: 

trode or vocotionol school 
or some college 

completed high school 



studying 

homework 



Hmne ecenemics educetien ef mether: 

(no seporote clossificotion 
outstonding) 



Mother's special intermts: 




sex (md reproduction 

homework 



/ 



/ 

/ 



Homework needs were expressed more then expected for fathers who 
completed high school and less than expected for mothers with four special 
interests. Needs regarding children’s studying were indicated less than ex- 
pected when fathers had attended trade or vocational school or some college. 
Educational s'^sistance regarding sex and reproduction was desired less 
than expected by mothers with three special interests. 



4. Emotional 
(none) 



iV, Related Subjeets 

A. Traits of child 

1. Desirable or pleasing 



observed 

MORE LESS 

Variable: ckissificatioii Trait clattificotlan Ihon expected 



School ottendance; 

6 - 10 , 

ll-lS, 16 ond obove 

11-15, 16 ond obove 



Educotion el mother: 

0-8 yeors in school 

0-8 yeore in school 

trode or vocotionol school 

or some college 
completed college ond obove ,,,, 



intelligence ond educotion 
helpful with chores / 

chorocter ond religion, indepen- 
dence ond responsibility 



helpful with chores / 

tolents ond interests 

independence ond responsibility .. 
intelligence ond educotion 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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Mothers who had at least graduated from college and those whose chil* 
dren had medium absentee races of 6-10 per cent less often than expected 
viewed intelligence or education as favorable traits in their children. When 
mothers achieved education somewhere between high school and college 
graduation, they less often than expected expressed views that independ- 
ence and responsibility were desirable traits possessed by their children. 
Mothers whose formal education was less than eight years more often than 
expected were pleased that their children were helpful with chores but 
named talents and other interests possessed by their children less than 
expected. For children with high rates of absences from school, mothers 
more than expected were pleased with the children's helpfulness and less 
than expected stated their pleasure in character and religious development 
or independence and responsibility. 

2. Undesirable or displeasing 



observed 
MORE LESS 

Variable; ctossificotion Trait clossificotion than expected 



Sex of child; 

(no seporate classification 
autstonding) 



Number of siblings: 

none 

none 

5 

6 and above 



emotional expression 

health problems 

emotional expression 
health problems 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



Position of siblings; 

combination alder (same or 
both sexes) and younger 

only child 

younger only, either sex ... 
only child 



irresponsibility 

emotional expression 



lacks desroble personolity traits f 
heolth problems / 



/ 

/ 



Health problems were identified as undesiraole traits more often than 
expected by mothers of a single child whereas mothers of seven or more 
children viewed health as negative less than expected. Undesirable emo- 
tional expression was reported more than expected for children with five 
siblings but less than expected for only children. For middle children hav- 
ing both older and younger siblings, irresponsibility was named less than 
expected as an undesirable trait Bather than definite negative traits, the 
lack of certain desirable traits was displeasing more than expected 1^ 
mothers of children who were the oldest in their families. 



B. Concerns and problems considered important 
1. Early school period 



obMrved 
MORE LESS 

Vorioble; clonificotion Type clossificotion than expected 



Sex of child; 

(no separate clossificotion 
Ou^tanding) 
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2, Anticipated in future 



Vorfoble: clessificotion Type elassfficoHon 



obMrved 
MORi LCS5 
ttion expected 



Sex of child: 

mole 

female 

mole 

female 

male 

female 

male 

female 



character develapment / 

charocter develapment i 

dating and other social activities / 

dating and other social octivities / 
driving cars and similar privileges i 
driving cars and similar privileges { 

other / 

oriier / 



C. Suggestions for assistance for concerns and problems 



1. Early school period 



Vorloble: clossifieotion Type clouificotion 



observed 
MORE LESS 
then expected 



Education of fother: 

0*8 years in elementary 

school 

completed college and above >... 
trade or vocational 
scl'iool or some college 

Frequency of newspaper: 

weekly and bi-weekly or 

irregular 

2. For the future 



study and discussion groups 

study and discussion groups { 

indefinite or parents must 

help selves / 

person for consultation / 



/ 



Siutimary and Discussion 

From results of this project in which 496 mothers of randomly selected 
rural elementary school pupils were asked forfy-eight quesUons, an un~ 
wieldy number of observations and conclusions were possible. More prac- 
tical, however, seemed to be the summarization of the most outstanding 
results with the investigators' interpretations regarding implications. 

Slightly more than 15 per cent (188 of 1248) of the contingency tables of 
relationships between demt^raphic variables and items of information 
revealed statistically significant associations at the .06 level of significance. 
The number of items significantly associated with a single variable ranged 
from one to 16, and the number of variables associated with a single item 
was zero to 17. Variables for which associations were most numerous were: 
occupation of father, education and special interests of both parents, home 
economics education and prior experience with children for mother, child's 
extra-curricular activities and home responsibilities, and frequency of news- 
paper reception. Relatively nonfunctional according to small numbers of 
statistical associations were: child's age and grade in school, Vige of both 
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parents, mother's occupation, location of home, number of communities of 
residence, and position of siblings. > 

Most of the respondents initially named at least one source of child care 
assistance since their children entered school, and several recalled as many 
as five different sources without any suggestion of appropriate responses. 

A few persons stated they had i-cceived no information or service, but it is 
possible for most that their children were in the lower elementary grades 
and thus had less time for which to report. 

In contrast to the earlier Age Levels involving young children and pre~ 
school children for which physicians and grandmothers were the most out- 
standing resources, school personnel and prc^ams were most prominent 
for the elementary school years. This was particularly notable when there 
were older siblings of the same sex, perhaps a combination of recall by 
respondents for more than one child. Reception of information or assistance 
which dealt with school and education was reported by a much greater num- 
ber of respondents than any other type of help. From evaluations of the 
most helpful sources and types of assistance, school and education were 
named in approximately half of the responses to all ^es combined. Such 
findings were not surprising inasmuch as the major new undertaking 
(adjustment) and the most important common occupation of children of this 
age involve education through the schools. 

Those mothers who claimed to have received no help from school in the 
care and understanding of their children were apparently those who lacked 
confidence regarding school themselves. They had eight years or less of 
formal education, family participation in community organizations was 
minimal, fathers were euiployed in occupations which did not require special 
training or education, and the children had high percentages of absenteeism 
from school for undetermined reasons. Perhaps the lattei were the cause 
of statements by principals in a few schools that there still are children 
of a few apathetic parents who have to be located and brought to school 
involuntarily. 

Classroom teachers were most often the specified school sources of as- / 
sistance. Mothers of children in upper elementary grades held in high 
esteem the teachers who had genuine concern and could both appraise 
children realistically and offer concrete suggestions for their improvement. 
In mat^’’ cases, such persons were teachers from earlier years whose influ- 
ences through understanding, creating interests, and help in resolution of 
problems were remembered. For these elementary school years, most evalu- 
ations of teachers as “good" focused on teacher-pupil relationships as highly 
important. Many mothers stated they considered children's early school 
adjustments to be closely related to their teachers' personalities in the 
classroom and in commum'cating with parents. 

Interviewers often sensed a covert reaction which indicated that re- 
spondents thought some stigma might be attached to affirmative responses 
when they were specifically asked if they had any contacts with school 
principals for learning about children. The observation was exemplified in 
hasty explanations that principals had provided information through group 
meetings such as parent-teacher associations or preschool clinics and on 
a personal friendship basis rather than for discipline because of miscon- 
duct. In reality, such an image of principals was probably a reflection 
from the parents' childhood experiences. Generally, principals were re- 
spected and the information they provided was appreciated as authorita- 
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tive. Numerous unsolicited suggestions that principals should address 
parents more often and with greater varieties of information emphasized 
confidence in their knowledge and understanding of children. 

Respondents revealed profound interests in education in a variety of other 
ways. Attitudes and habits of studying were reported as concerns liy more 
mothers than any other classification of concerns Which were included in 
specific inquiry, and reading and language were the chief problem areas, 
according to the mothers. Homework, which probably was very closely re- 
lated to attitudes and habits, concerned a second large group of respondents. 
Eicprcssed desires regarding educational concerns fell principally into the 
same two classifications of studying and homework. Among problems antici- 
pated in the near future, all educational interests ranked second only to the 
more notorious social activities of adolescence; likewise, education and 
school ranked third as important concerns of the current elementary school 
years following character and social development as first and second. Edu- 
cational and intellectual traits wt. e described as pleasing by more than 
one-fourth of all respondents while only 19 mothers named educational 
difficulties as displeasing. An interesting fact is that mothers who grad- 
uated trom college named these traits as favorable less than statistically 
expected, perhaps an indication that they either take such traits more for 
granted or that their standards are higher and thereby the traits are not 
as likely to be highly appraised. Although the overwhelming majority of 
respondents reportedly learned about children from school resources — ^for 
example, 92 per cent na ned teachers — they yet rated school second among 
fourteen as the selected sources from which they desired help. The ^es of 
assistance desired from the selected sources was most often preparation 
for school or help with school problems and provision of literature. More 
than 85 per cent of the mothers had conferences with teachers but the same 
mothers often voiced desires for more conferences and personal reports, 
especially when a particular teacher had not e-^couraged this relationship 
or the child's school problems had been greater than usual. Finally, as 
evidence of interest, 57 per cent of the mothers desired one or more of the 
selected publications which dealt primarily with education; however, 
familiarity with any publications classified as “education" was limited to 
30 persons. Illiteracy or lack of interest in reading was suspected for many 
of the remaining persons. 

Nonprofessional persons as resources were rated high quantitatively but 
much lower qualitatively. Grandmothers (both maternal mother and mother- 
in-law) were distinguished from other relatives for the benetit of compari- 
sons with earlier Age Level results. Although grandmothers were reported 
proportionately less for school children than for younger children, they 
still were among the major sources of help. The reduction in proportion 
of grandmothers providing assistance may be due to older age and greater 
likelihood of death. All other relatives and acquaintances, combined, were 
reported in greater numbers than grandmothers in the initial primary recall 
question and in specific questions. Types of information or assistance pro- 
vided by untrained relatives and friends often were not clearly identified; 
usually the mothers suggested that such persons were readily available 
for discussion of casual interests of almost every variety. Specified services 
of relatives and friends were largely general information and actual care 
of children. Informal conversation very likely contributed most to the 
former, and the latter involved babysitting arrangements w'hich are usually 
less sophisticated among rural families than among urhati people. En- 
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couraf^ment, reassurance, influence or example, and provision of cloihing 
and books were other aids from nonprof essionai persons. Wide variations 
were apparent in the degrees of acceptance of such aids* some whole* 
heartedly trusted the experience and judgment of their own mothers in 
particular, some stated emphatic:.^ that they ignored all advice lacking 
in scientific knowledge, others decided for themselves what they considered 
acceptable, and many mothers did not reveal their thoughts of the values 
of such help. There was some evidence on the basis of remarks related to 
primary recall and evaluations that only the relatives and intimate friends 
were especially meaningful in the care of children. This is probably a reflec- 
tion of the mutual regard which determined tii^ friendship rather than the 
quality of the information or service. The fact that only fwo persons ex- 
pressed desires for assistance from relatives and friends suggests that this 
resourc.-; is functionally adequate. 

Fathers were included in specific questions because many mothers in 
earlier Age Level studies did not take their contributions for granted as 
had been expected. Perhaps the assumption that both parents share child- 
rearing responsibilities is a cliche of parent educators. More than 93 per 
cent of the present sample stated their husbands were involved in the 
interests and decisions regarding their elementary school children. The 
actual number of the remaining 22 husbands who did not aid in the care 
of their children is unknown— twelve persons evaded definite answers — 
but two mothers explained that their husbands were absent from home 
during the entire work week and they did not wish to detract from their 
brief family time with problems and decisions. While it is possible that 
others may have had similar circumstances which remained undetected, 
it is believed that this phenomenon is less prevalent among rural families 
than among suburban families. Many rural fathers commute daily to a 
nearby town or city where, in addition to partial self-employment, they 
work standard shifts which are becoming progressively shorter and there- 
by permit more time at home than previously. In contrast, a greater per- 
centage of suburban fathers are employed in ‘^travel occupations:” and in 
management positions and professions for which working hours have not 
been shortened through labor negotiations. This trend simulates in many 
ways the characteristics of the one-parent family and may indicate needs 
for specialized parent education services for these and other minor ify 
groups. 

Physicians and other medical sources were important but in somewhat 
fewer and different ways than for preschool children. Whereas 22 per cent 
of the subjects in the beginning of interviews reported that physicians and 
all other medical personnel had provided services or information regarding 
their elementary school children, 8 per cent of the respondents made the 
superlative judgment of most helpful source for the same group. Through 
direct questions it was determined that only fifteen persons had no com- 
munication with professional medical persons; and they, more than ex- 
pected, possessed lower living conditions such as low or nonparticipation 
scores, lack of newspapers, la^k of responsibilities for children, and great 
mobility. When given freedom to identify a!! selected sources which they 
considered very (rather than most) helpful, almost 47 per cent of the 
patrons included physicians. Fanuly doctors and general practitioners were 
most prominent, especially for families lacking or low in social participa- 
tion, followed in order 1^ dentists, pediatricians, specialists such as sur- 
geons, and others such as nurses and chiropractors. Prevailing types of 
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care for this age were either routine care such as dental check-ups and 
immunizations or specialized care such as surgery and fitting glasses. The 
earlier needs for diagnosis and treatment of disease and illness continued 
but were diminished. Very little literature was provided by medical sources 
although a variety of free pamphlets pertaining to physical and mental 
health are available. Such literature could be utilized as supplements to 
examinations and consultation by physicians and could be displayed with 
very litt*e effort in waiting rooms for parents to make selections according 
to their recognized needs and interests. Half of the mothers stated they 
had discussed concerns of development with idiysicians either in conjunction 
with other vipits or separately, and others indicated they would have liked 
opportunities for discussion of many problems with qualified persons. De- 
tails of concerns or topics of such consultation were uot ascertained; but 
subsequent descriptions of physical concerns for which help was desired 
included poor eating habits associated with food likes and dislikes, over- 
weight or underweight, ea^ly adolescent development, extreme interest or 
disinterest in grooming, inadequate rest, and special health matters. Con- 
sultations probably included not only physical concerns associated with 
pubescence but emotional and social behavior as well. Physicians in the 
past usually have not received formal instruction in the problems of de- 
velopment and relationships. In extreme cases or for physicians who most 
keetdy sensed their own inadequacies in this regard, they have been ex- 
pected to make referrals to other persons or agencies. It is for the less 
critical cases that one discerning person has suggested that physicians 
assc*'iated in clinics might conjointly employ assistants trained in child 
development and family relationships to conduct nontherapeutic services 
much in the same way that dental assistants relieve dentists for more 
specialized work. In view of pediatricians* estimates that more than half — 
some say as mucu as 76 per cent — of their time is spent in well-child care, 
it appears probable that such services would be beneficial to physicians and 
their patients. 

In comparison to earlier Age Levels, there appeared less evidence for 
this that m<^thers sought medical counsel in desperation than from 
evolving concern. Urgency for medical care was probably minimized 
mothers' greater maturity and self-confidence and also by such factors as 
improved stamina and resistance to physical ailments among older children, 
greater experience of parents in judging medical needs of children, previous 
treatment of most birth defects except those requiring erntinued care, less 
time in proximity to children with lessening of close observation of symp- 
toms which might have created anxieties regarding younger children, and 
the capability of children to resolve many problems without parents* 
awareness. Seemingly, the needs for medical services were approximating 
sufficiency as signified by the small number of persons (22) who expressed 
desires for health and physical welfare services and by the rating of 
physicians ninth in order among the fourteen selected sources from whom 
assistance was desired. Familiarity and utilization of medical services are 
more realistic explanations for such findings than any devaluation thereof. 

Services of health departments were much more prevalent for school 
children than for children in the younger Age Levels. Increases were 
likely attributable to requirements for entering school and the needs de- 
tected later by school nurses. More than two-thirds of the mothers reported 
taking their children to health departments and clinics, nearly twice as 
many proportionately as for preschool children. Almost all of the children 
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received immunisations) but about one-third were also examined. Exactly 
200 subjects received some type of information or service from school 
nurses or dentists, a service new to this Age Level; and 137 obtained book- 
lets and pamphlets from health department sources. Literature was re- 
ported more often than expected for families of high socitd parUcipation 
and education, and other services were reported more than statistically 
expected when parents had only elementary school education. Fewer titan 4 
per cent of the respondents stoted desires for health department aids, an 
indication that parents judge the services t(» be adequate. Because some 
local health departments maintain extensive supplies of literature, includ- 
ing most of the publications which respondents stated in greatest nun>bers 
they desired, it appears that respondents either are not thoroughly 
acquainted with all services available to them or they do not wish to make 
necessary efforts to obtfdn the literature. 

While only about one-tenth of the respondents reported from their 
own memory initially that they had read child care information, there were 
later assurances that literature was an important source just as hud been 
true for the younger Age Levels. When presented with four media from 
which information could be obtained, the second largest number preferred 
reading materials; and there was no account of the numbers who would 
have liked literature in addition to their first preference. There were no 
unusual characteristics of the persons who expressed this preference — that 
is, there were no significant relationships with demographic variables. 
More revealing assessments of literature were derived from reactions to 43 
selected publications. Cumulative totals of 844 mothers were fandliar with 
some of the publications, and 524 were familiar with others which were 
similar. For both groups of familiar publications, exact and similar, Spoclrs 
Baby md Child Care was foremc^t, followed by a U. S. Children's Bureau 
publication, Four Child Prom Six To Twelve, to 34 and 28 per cent of the 
respondents, respectively. More than half of all familiar publications con- 
tained general development information, and the least familiar publications 
contained information about education. Even more meaningful in evalu- 
ating the potentiality of literature in parent education were the expressed 
desires for the selected publications of which there was a cumT.lntive 
total of 2859 selections by tiie sample mothers. Special topics were most 
outstanding; major classifications were sex education, personality and social 
development, and iducation in that order. The four top desired publi- 
cations were: Helping Brothers And Sisters Get Along, How To Tell Your 
Child About Sex, Your ChUds Seme of Responsibility and How To Help 
t Your Child In School, The latter was shown in inexpensive paperback, and 

the pamphlets are relatively inexpensive. Striking differences between 
i cumulative totals for familiar and desired publications may be at least 

I partially expalned by the facts tiiat most familiar materials were dis- 

I seminated without charges whereas many of the desired publications 

{ require purchase and entail efforts such as ordering. This may further 

[ indicate the needs for ^endes which produce and distribute free literature 

I prodigiously to consider preparation of literature pertaining to the topics 

I which were most highly desired. 

I Other mass media resources investigated were television, radio, m^a- 

I zines, and newspapers. It appeared that neither medium was utilized to 

I even a modicum of its potential. Inquiries about information through these 

f media were answered in terms of exposure without regard to extensiveness 

t or evaluations of their offerings. Affirmative responses were ^ven by 
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two-thirds of the respoi:dents for magazines, by three-fifths for television, 
by slightly mare than half fok newspapers, and by three-tenths for radio. 
Radio was noted for almait exactly half as many persons as television; but 
^es of information obtained from both were meaningfully described by 
very few persons. Fifteen mothers heard reli^on and character infor- 
mation — usually sermons — on radio, and the remainder were either inci- 
dental or fragmentary or of such variety as to be classified together as 
others. Child care information was derived from entertainment programs on 
television by 98 mothers; 21 mothers learned about religion and character 
which, like radio, was usually through sermons; and unique for television 
were 25 responses of programs on education from the university channel, 
jiedical, health, and related news items were read in newspapers by 80 
persons and all other types were read by much smaller numbers. Magazine 
articles pertaining to social and emotional matters were read by 66 persons, 
health-related matters by 61, and all others by smalUr numbers. To the 
investigators, three of the media — television, radio, and newspapers — have 
only me^er offerings which could account for the small numbers of 
responses which would have been even smaller if only planned educational 
information had been reported. Reasons for the small numbers of persons 
who had read informative magazine articles are unknown inasmuch as most 
women's magazine? typically contain articles related to child care and 
family relations, and farm magazines often have such articles. The fact 
that 16 per cent of the families had access to no magazines while more than 
30 per cent subscribed to five or more and an additional 30 per cent sub- 
scribed to thrse or four compounded the apparent inconsistencies between 
the majority of affirmative reports for reading articles and the few dis- 
tinctions of the ^l>es of information read. Similarly, almost three-fourths 
of the families had daily newspapers and an additional 12 per cent received 
newspapers at less frequent intervals each vmek; yet, only a small propor- 
tion could recall types of information they had read in newspapers. (Kindred 
data were not obtained for television and radio possession.) Do these facts 
pertaining to newspapers and periodicals arouse doubts as to the merits 
or parent education articl'^s; or, is it perhaps more realistic that the 
mothers actually had read a considerable amount of information which 
was not fresh in their memories but which had become a subconscious 
reservoir from which they drew knowledge when needed? Hopefully, it is 
the latter. Another question concerns whether parents prefer to read child 
care articles inserted among numerous others in magazines or lengthier, 
explicit materials such as pamphlets. Such answers vrere not obtained in 
this study. 

As might logically be expected, those parents who read about child care 
in either magazines or newspapers apparently were those who enjoyed 
reading in general. Such characteristics as high levels of participation, 
several special interests, and high educational attainments of both parents 
plus subscription to daily newspapers and several magazines were assori- 
ated more often than expected with having read child care information; 
the same characteristics were not disproportionately associated with radio 
and television. 

Beardless of limitations in personal possession of reading matter, 
interested persons can claim few excuses. Most libraries either have or 
could obtain on loan from the State Library an abundance of books and 
other aids on almost all topics related to children and parenthood; yet, 
only 16 per cent of all respondents indicated they had any contacts with 



libraries or bookmobiles and one-third that number rated library resources 
as very helpful. 

Inasmuch as the persons who had obtained information from libraries 
wero those of hig^her education, wider range special interests, and greater 
liartJcipation than those who had not, the experiences of a research team 
irking among low-income, low-edacated families in Detroit, Michigan, 
may bear implications for rural families also. They found tha^ mothers 
showed no interest in libraries when told of the availability of information. 
Upon closer observation and study, however, they discovered that most of 
the women had never oeen inside a library and felt they would be em- 
barrassed by conspicuous display of their ignorance if they made attempts 
to acquire help. After being taken on tours ''almost by the hant^ by 
project leaders and given explicit instructions and demonstrations in use, 
many women checked out books for thmnselves. Perhaps similar needs exist 
among rural families not only in the use of libraries but of an other sciwices 
which are identifieu primarily with middle class, infor ned families. Trite 
sayings that those who have the greatest needs are those reached least 
efficiently may be outgrowths of misunderstandings of practicable parent 
education techniques needed among poorly educated groups. Parent-teacher 
associations, churches, and other organizations cater to the same interested 
groups who, in many cases, would seek information individually if it was 
not available in groups; nonparticipants remain on the outside periphery, 
uninformed, unchallenged, and often suspicious and critical. 

Radio information had been heard less than expected by the younger- 
aged parents, probably a result of greater proportions of younger families' 
exclusive ownership of television sets; and more respondents expressed 
desires for informational television programs than for radio programs. 
Although television is the source of conflicts in many families because 
children lack the necessary self-discipline for choosing appropriate programs 
and controlling the time spent in viewing, one revelation from this study 
is that there are many other families for whom the opposite is purportedly 
true. Innumerable unsolicited remarks disclosed appredation for television 
as a substitute baby sitter through entertaining and occupying children's 
time to free mothers for other activities without intrusions. Due to the 
paucify of numbers, inferential analyses were not calculated for the types 
of aids received from television and the other mass media, thus it is not 
known what demographic traits were associated wiUi this unexpected 
account of television services. Impressions, however, were that parents 
whose education was minimal, who did not spend time in active participation 
in communify programs, and who had either large or very small families 
rather than medium numbers of children were those who expressed approval 
in this manner. In other words, parents who were inadequately equipped 
to prov'de interesting activities and diversions or felt restricted by the 
rime-demands of their children were pleased to have television solve such 
problems for them. 

To the investigators, it seems that television is the most captivating 
medium of mass communication of child care information, especially to 
parents of lower standards of living who are least likely to be reached by 
other media. While most publicly financed programs aimed at enridiing the 
lives of poor and deprived families require high ratios of trained personnel 
working with small groups, carefully planned television programs could 
reach unlimited numbers simultaneous^. There is probably no intrinsic 
reason why entertainment programs could not persuasively present sound 
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principles of child care and family relations. The jri^atest handicap to 
utilisation of this medium would be the impossibility of evaluating results, 
an important fadw in obtaining financial support for experimental pro- 
grams. Commercial sponsors whose interests '<uld be in popularity as 
determined by numbers of viewers might be one solution. 

Church was the most prominent organization of voluntary participation 
by families in the sample. Approximately 35 per cent of the respondents had 
some type of contact with churches. With 10.6 per cent of the families 
reporting no participation in any organizations, churcii was included 
by almost all families in which there was »ny degree of participation. 
Most information regarding child care from church souroes probably 
was incidental, having been derived mainly from sermons, ministers, and 
casual discussions among parenta in church groups. Planned programs for 
parents had been attended by one-eighth of the respondents. Several mothers 
were impressed by the quality of certain church materials, especially those 
developed for use in training leaders to work understandingly with 
children but which apparently are not generally available to parents. 
Almost all persons who identified types of information and services ob- 
tained from church sources had learned about character development and 
rUigion for children, and nearly half had received assistance with cith 
personal or family problems which could have affected children. Although 
small in number, 13 persons reported that nractical church contributions 
such as money, clothing, and food had been valuable in the care of their 
children. Among all selected sources, the fourth largest number of re- 
spondents desired assistance in child care from church resources. Types of 
help desired for which churches could be adaptable were provision of 
litetature, parents' programs and discussion groups, and information about 
development. 

Those same types of help su^^ested for churches could also be provided 
by the Agricultural Extension Service, the source for which more mothers 
expressed desires for contsets than any other selected source. Probably 
the explanation for its primacy <mong desired sources was thr fact that 88 
per cent of the subjects stated they previously had no contacts, but 
many apparently were aware of the existence of home economics agenta 
and demonstration clubs. Those who had engaged in Agricultural Ex- 
tension Sciwice activities were characterized more than statistically 
expected by education beyond high school and hig^ fsruily participation 
scores. Nonparticipating and poorly educated parents with feelings of 
futility or less ambition regarding self-improvement are a challenge to all 
services in creating motivations and interests sufficient to maintain their 
cooperation. 

The medi^ preferred by subjects for obtaining information and assistance 
along with reasons for preferences are suggestive of types of programs 
which might be expected to be most acceptable. Study and discussion groups 
were foremost of the four media. Respondents stated thoy learned best from 
hearing other parents describe their experiences and solutions. Reservations 
regarding ''authorities and experts" were stated or implied by a con- 
siderable number of mothers, and they often emphasized the importance of 
practical ideas shared in lay language as most meaningful. A combination 
of lay participants with leaders skilled in the techniques of guiding dis- 
cussions would probably be most widely beneficial. Reading materials were 
preferred by the second largest group of mothers for such reasons as 
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ready availability, small costs, and conduciveness to learning. An explana- 
tion of the latter reason was that some mothers liked to read information 
repeatedly until it was clear; they had sometimes been confused or un- 
certain after they heard information for the Arst ^me. When accuracy is 
vital, perhaps written information is needed to supplement oral discussiors. 
Preferences for someone to provide assistance and information by coming 
into the home were expressed by mothers who were handicapped in trans- 
portation or child care; more often than statistically expected they had 
less than eight years of education and crowded living conditions of two ar 
more persons sharing the child's bedroom. (The same conditions also existed 
for some subjects who preferred reading materials.) A few respondmits 
thought trained persons should observe children in their usual environment 
in order to make diagnoses and recommendations, usually related to social 
behavior. Those who preferred to take their children to someone out^de the 
home, the least among the preferences, were thinking chiefly of speciali- 
zations which they respected or professional persons from whom they 
would like services; but a minute number stated they simply preferred to 
get away from home distractions and focus on the individual chUd. In 
realistic examination of data, a small but more negative group should not 
be overlooked: 15 mothers evaded deflnite responses in efforts to be non- 
committal, supplying evidence that there are some families genuinely dis- 
interested in gaining knowledge for the care and understanding of children. 

Seasons for preferenoee may bear greater consequences in successful 
parent education programs than the actual preferencds of media, especially 
when certain services or personnel are already available. Their service- 
ability might b? augmented by relieving problems underlying the expressed 
reasons. Although such arrangements may involve additional efforts and 
expenses, they appear to be relatively cheap on a per capita basis com- 
pared to failures to reach people. For group programs, it appears that 
discussion is necessary to satisfy the interests of the majority. Services of 
specialists often can be afforded for groups when t^y would be prohibitive 
individually. Specialists might serve effectively as speakers to introduce 
subjects and present information of general interest, followed by informal 
discussions. Such a plan of incorporating more than one technique would 
appeal to some persons who could not state singular preferences as well 
as to those who stated they would like either of the singular preferences. It 
may be necessary to arrange for care of young children in order to involve 
some motheis, and still others might be interested in participating if 
transportation was arranged. Mobile units comparable to bookmobile 
services of libraries could be used to reach people in their own geographic 
areas with a great variety of services which require special equipment. 
Success in the acceptance of a health service was demonstrated in the 
massive distribution in many localities of ond polio vaccine at nominal 
expense. Other equipotential innovations and creative experimentation are 
needed in finding ways to serve all families. 

While more than two-thirds of the subjects ostensibly received no 
pertinent aids from commercial sources, statistical associations made one 
classification conspicuous. Employers of upper-class parents, denoted by 
college graduation or beyond and by professional occupations, provided 
more services regarding children and families than other employers or 
el^ tbeir services were more highly recognized. Perhaps these are fringe 
benefits of such occupations. Literature was the single aid usually described. 
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and the re^ondents stated they read and liked the booklets tiius obtained. 

Concern is defined as **. . . that which affects the welfare or happiness; 
interest” or ”, , , interest in, or care for, any person or thing; regard, 
solicitude; anxiety”. In the belief that parents have numerous ^concerns” 
which would not ^ described as critical problems resulting from actual mis- 
conduct or maladjustment of their children but for which they might 
be expected to be most appreciative of assistance, definite questions sought 
to determine the classes of physical, social, educational, and emotional con- 
cerns of parents during the elementary school years of their children. 
Physical and educational concerns were previously discussed with related 
subjects. Chief among stated social concerns, according to numbers, was 
getting along with family members which most often involved sibling 
relationships. All matters related to viewing and negative influences of 
television rated second. Other social concerns in descending numeric order 
were: lack of obedience, discipline (usually for effectiveness of methods), 
getting along with friends, and general personality development. Responsi- 
bility was listed as an emotional concern because no other label was more 
appropriate, and more respondents named it as a concern than any other. 
Anger was second among emotional concerns followed in order by jealousy 
and love, fear and nervous behavior, and religion and character develop- 
ment. Types of concerns were significantly associated with very few 
demographic characteristics indicating that they occurred among all 
groups somewhat as expected. 

Final evaluative accounts summarized what respondents considered to be 
most important of all concerns of parents regarding their children. For 
the early school period, the three outstanding classifications were: charac- 
ter and religious development, social and personality development, and 
education and school matters. Physical dat^rs, sex education, and eco- 
nomic provisions were also included. Concerns anticipated in the future 
were largely dating and otner adolescent social activities and education. 
Independence and discipline, character development, sex information and 
understanding, and driving cars or similar privileges were also forecast. 
Sex of child was the only variable associated with anticipated concerns. 
Character development and driving cars were of greater concern to mothers 
of boys whereas dating and social activities were concerns to mothers of 
girls, more than statistically expected. Supposedly, these are the areas of 
greatest anxiety for which parents would be most desirous of assistance. 
Their own su^estions of ways in which parents could be helped with 
either present or future concerns were mainly persons for consultation, 
literature, and parents' educational programs in oiganizations and tele- 
vision. 

Closely related to concerns for which assistance might be desired are 
traits of their children which parents view most negatively. In this study 
they were: emotional expression, nervous and annoying habits, irresponsi- 
bility, lack of certain desirable personality traits, health ’ problems, school 
and educational difiSculties, and others. Converse traits viewed as pleasing, 
in descending order of numbers, were: personality and social traits, be- 
havior and obedience, education and intelligence, helpfulness, appearance 
and groominv. independence and responsibility, character and religion, and 
talents anu :***'ra interests. Mothers’ education was associated with per- 
ceptions of traits as desirable and undesirable. For example, mothers who 
at least graduated from college described intellectual and educational traits 
of their children as pleasing less often than expected. Were their children’s 
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achievements in reality^ less satisfactory, or were highly educated parents' 
standards so much higher that they were less likely to be pleased? Mothers 
of lower education, however, did not identify education and intelligence 
as favorable traits more than expected but did name others, particularly 
practical helpfulness with chores and household activities. Lower educated 
mothers were disinclined to name hobbies and talents as desirable traits. 
The lower appraisal of hobbies and talents was probably reflected in less 
stimulation of children to develop creative abilities. Parents themselves 
and their associates also were likely limited in such accomplishments; thus, 
the children had few models and little appreciation or reward for such 
interests. 

Current trends in emphasizing sex education by parents in the early 
childhood years had caused expectations that the classification of sex and 
reproduction would be promir.ent among concerns. Instead, it was reported 
least among all educational concerns by only 26 persons> and a similar 
number (29) expressed needf: regarding information about sex and repro- 
duction. More often than ex])ected, those who acknowledged concern lived 
in the more populous villages and either were very limited or had several 
types of previous experience with children. Most of the mothers who had 
a great variety of earlier exiierience were reared in large families and had 
several children of their own, very likely in association with other con- 
ditions of low levels '^f living such as limited education and participation 
from whidi they otherwise could have acquired more formal knowledge of 
reproduction. Elaborations of the desires, althongn few, revealed mothers' 
inadequate knowledge of terminology and procedures for explaining any 
phase of reproduction to children which they some. times expressed in rather 
disguised phraseology as, '1 don't know how to tell her about becoming 
a lady." Some of the same respondents stated that their own information 
had been acquired informally and that they wanted their children to be 
better informed. While a great deal of embarrassment and hesitancy were 
not obvious in interviews, the voids in this instance may have meaning. 
Some respondents may have passea ever the classification without compre- 
hension of interpretation or meaning to them, others may have timidly but 
intentionally concealed their interests or ignorance, and some may have 
had adequate information and materials and in reality aid not have needs 
in this regard. There was evidence that, regardless of reasons, many 
mothers did not wholly respond to specific queiies in terms of "concerns" 
about sex and reproduction. The forty-three publications selected to ascer- 
tain familiarity and desirabilify by respondents were categorized accord- 
ing to focus of information, and 27 per cent of all respondents were 
familiar with at least one or a similar publication whose emphasis was 
sex education. When desired publications were chosen, however, sex edu- 
cation literature was selected by more persons than any other tj^e. Nearly 
tiiree-fourths of the respondents desired one or more publications on the 
subject. The most popular single booklet in the desired list was clearly 
titled. How To Tell Your Child About Sex, Separately, the publications. 
How Shall I Tell My Daughter, was most familiar while the masculine 
counterpart, A Boy Today, A Man Tomorrow, was least familiar; and 
both publications were hi^ly desired. Several mothers commented that 
tiiey were pleased to see that a publication for boys was rvailable. 

The overall conclusion from data obtained in this study regarding parent 
education and utilization of resources is the same old question of which 
came first, the chicken or the egg, lade of utilization of resources or low 
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education ani motivation? The real question is where do we begrin: by 
improving education or in providing resources which can only be appreciated 
through educational advancement? Perhaps what is needed is a joinder in 
which parents are informed of services and aids which are meaningful 
regardless of educational level In the past, the investigators have been 
convinced that most parents are genuinely concerned about the welfare of 
their children and, no matter, what their status, long for better conditions 
for Uiem. They may misjudge what actually is better because of their own 
ignorance and lack of bases for evaluation, but the desire seems to be 
inherent It is on this premise that agencies should be able to build success- 
ful parent education programs for reaching even the least cooperative 
groups of the past In this special regard, the serious scrutiny of the sta- 
tistical data of this study should be most fruitful. 
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Appendix A 

Titles of selected publicotions ond numbers of mothers fomtiiar 
with eoch 



Number Title 

124 Yaur Child Fram Six To Twelve 
103 Spock, Baby ond CNId Care 

52 TNow You Are Ten 

50 Your Children and Discipline 

44 How Shall I Tell My Daughter 

43 Fear, What Makes My Child Afraid 
37 Food and Care for Dentol Health 

37 For Good Teeth ond A Heolthy Mouth 

33 Safety Far School Children, A Shored Responsibility 
28 Common Sense About Common Diseoses 

27 Eyes Thot See ond Ears That Hear 
25 Nine to Twelve 

22 Helping Your Child To Know God (Series) 

21 Foods For Growing Boys ond Girls 

19 Give Your Child a Reot Meol At School 

18 Six To Eight 

16 Mental Health is 1 2 3 

14 First Aid Facts 

13 llg and Ames, Child Behavior 

13 Growing Pains 

13 How To Help Your Child Form Good Eotinj’ Habits 

1 1 Winter Enemies 

10 A Heolthy Personality For Your Child 

10 How To Tell Your Child About Sex 

10 Parents, Teachers Of Religion in the Home 

8 A Boy Today, A Men Tomorrow 
7 Korelitz, When Your Child Is III 
6 Frank and Fronk, How To Help Your Child In School 
6 Teaching Children Abaut Sex In The Home 
6 Your Child's Sense Of Responsibility 

5 Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along 
5 Television, How To Use It Wisely With Children 
4 How To Protect Children Agoinst Prejudice 

4 Your Child's Friends 

844 

TiHe$ of selected publicotpons ond numbers of mothers familiar 
with similar publicotions 

Number Title 

85 Helping Your Child To Krxiw God 
69 Food and Core For Dentol Heolth 
66 Spock, Baby And Child Care 

53 First Aid Facts 

45 Food For Growing Bays and Girls 

43 Karelitz. When Your Child Is 111 

38 Common Sense About Common Diseoses 
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34 

33 

30 



r-:« Tr Te >Cur C~ c -Viwi So\ 
F;f 3coc T«rn crs: A ,SVxjth 

E>es Tnc; See £or$ T'^o; 



28 

24 

22 

21 

21 



Sofet> Fcr SchooJ Children A ShotCsl RcsvnMt'itKv 

Fear, Whot Mokes Mv Chi 1^1 Atro^i 

Give Your Child A Real Meo! At Schsvl 

How to Help Vour Children Fcrm t.Wd toting Hotnt' 

Ycur Children And Discipline 



19 

19 

17 

17 

16 



How Shall I Tell My Daughter 
Parents, Teachers of Religion m the Home 
Teaching Children About Sex In The Home 
Your Child From Six To Twelve 
Six To Eight 



15 

15 

13 

12 

12 



llg and Ames, Child Behavior 
Nine To Twelve 
Growing Pains 

Frank and Frank, How To Help Your Child In Srluhil 
Winter Enemies 



11 

10 

7 

7 

7 



Mental Health Is 1 2 3 
Now You Are Ten 

A Healthy Personality For Your Child 
Television, How To Use It Wisely With Qilldmi 
Your Child's Sense of Responsibility 



5 

5 

4 

3 



Helping Brothers And Sisters Get Along 
Your Child's Friends 

How To Protect Children Against Prejudice 
A Boy Today, A Man Tomorrow 
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Tiries of selected publications ond combined numbers of motfiers 
fomilior with exact and similar publications 



Number 
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29 Porents, Teachers Of Religion In The Home 2]>19 
28 llg and Ames, Child Behovior 22<6 
27 Menral Health Is I 2 3 23-30 
26 Growing Poins 24-20 

23 Teaching Children About Sex In The Home 25-13 
23 Winter Enemies 26-28 

18 Frank and Frank, How To Help Your Cnild In Schaol 27-3 

17 A Healthy Persanality For Your Child 28-8 

13 Your Child's Sense of Responsibility 29~4 

12 Television, How To Use It Wisely With Children 30-10 

1 1 A Bay Today, A Man Tomorrow 31-5 
10 Helping Brothers ond Sisters Get Along 32-1 
9 Your Child's Friends 33-9 

8 How To Protect Children Against Prejudice 34-16 

1670 * Numbers are comparative ordinal positions for familiar (exact and 

si mi lari and desired publications (see next page) 

Tiries of selected publications and numbers of moHiers desiring 
each 



Nymber Title 

218 Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along 1-32* 

213 How To Tell Your Child About Sex 2-16 
207 Frank and Frank, How To Help Your Child In School 3-27 
158 Your Child's Sense Of Respansibility 4-29 
1 37 A Boy Today, A Man Tomorrow 5-3 1 

134 llg and Ames, Child Behavior 6-22 
132 How Shall I Tell My Daughter 7-11 
112 A Healthy Personality For Your Child 8-28 
no Your Child's Friends 9-33 

107 Television, How To Use !t Wisely With Children 10-30 

105 Helping Your Child To Know God (Series) 1 1-3 

105 Your Children And Discipline 12-5 

103 Teaching Children About Sex In The Home 13-25 
103 Karelitz, When Your Child Is tit 14-15 
82 Your Child From Six To Twelve 15-2 

70 How To Protect Children Against Prejudice 16-34 

62 Haw To Help Your Children Farm Go^ Eating Habits 17-19 

60 Fear, What Makes My Child Afraid 18-8 
56 Parents, Teochers Of Religion In The Home 19-21 
55 Grov^rtg Pains 20-24 

52 Nine To Twelve 21-18 

52 Now You Are Ten 22-12 

47 First Aid Facts 23-7 

47 Food and Core For Dental Health 24-4 

44 Common Sense About Common Diseoses 25-9 

44 Eyes That See ond Ears That Hear 26-14 
37 For Good Teeth and A Healthy Mouth 27-6 
37 Winter Enemies 28-26 

35 Spock, Baby ond Child Core 2°-1 

34 Mentol Health is 1 2 3 30-23 

26 Give Your Child A Reol Meol At School 31-17 
26 Sofety For School Children, A Shared Responsibility 32-13 
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25 Six To Eight 33-20 

24 Foods For Growing Boys ond Girls 34-10 

2859 ^Numbers ore comporotive ordinol positions for desired ond fomillor 
(exoct ond stmilor) publicotions (see preceding poge) 



Appendix B 

Relolion^ips between vorioblet ond items which were stotistieoWy 
significant, listed by demographic voriebles 



Age of Child 



Grode in School 
Sex of Child 



Child's Extro- 

Curriculor Activities 



Child's Home 
Responsibilities 



Bedroom Motes 



School Attendonce 



Most Helpful Source, Prtmory Recoil 
Informotion or Service Desired, 

Primory Recoil 
Desired Selected Sources 

Church 

Mogoiines 
Sociol Concerns 
Educotionol Desires 
Child's ' Vorst Foults 
Most Importont Concerns 
Future Problems 

Preferred Meons for Obtoining Assistonce 

Agriculturol Extension Service 

School 

Ltbrory 

Church 

Commerctol Company 

Newspoper 

Mogozines 

Very Helpful Selected Sources 
Help From School 

Most Helpful Sources, Primory Recoil 
Informotion or Service Desired, 

Primory Recoil 

Preferred Meons for Obtoining Assistance 

Selected Source, Physicions 

Selected Source, Church 

Commerciol Compony 

Rodio 

Television 

Newspoper 

Mogozines 

Desired Selected Sources 
Help From School 
Help From Relotives, Friends 
Educotionol Desires 

Preferred Meons for Obtoining Assistance 
Agriculturol Extension Service 
Mogozines 

Selected Sources, Physicions 

School 

Newqxtper 

Educotionol Concerns 
Child's Best Quolities 
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Age of Pother 
Occupotion of Pother 



Educotion Of Pother 



Pother Reored On Porm 



Pother's Spedol Interests 



Age of Mother 
Occupotion of Mother 



Educotion of Mother 



Primory Recoil of Sources 

Most Helpful Source, Primory Recoil 

Rodio 

Types of Infomiotion or Services, 

Primory Recoil 

Most Helpful Source, Primory Recoil 
Desired Sources for Informotion 
Desired, Primory Recoil 
Reosons for Prefere.ve 
School 

Commerciot Compony 
Newspoper 
Mogozines 
Help Prom School 

Primory Recoil of Sources 
Reosons for Preference 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Heolth Deportment 
Librory 
Church 

Commerciol Compony 

Newspoper 

Mogozines 

Very Helpful Selected Sources 

Educotionol Desires 

Woys to Help Porents WW> Concerns 

Types of Informotion or Services, 

Primory Recoil 

Most Helpful Informotion, Primory 
Recoil 

Preferred Msars for Obtaining Assistonce 
Reasons for Preference 
Selected Sources, Physiclons 
Heolth Deportment 

Reosons for Preference 
Heolth Deportment 
Church 

Commerciol Compony 
Television 
Newspaper 
Mogozines 

Desired Selected Sources 
Help From School 

Primory Recoil of Sources 

Most Helpful Source, Primory Recoil 

Help From Relotives, Friends 

Librory 

Commerciol Compony 

Newspoper 

Help From Church 

Primory Recoil of Sources 
Preferr^ Meons for ^toining 
Asastonce 

Reosons for Preference 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Heolth Deportment 
School 
Library 
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Home Economics £duco- 
Hon of Mother 


Commerciol Compony 

Television 

New^per 

Ve^^He^ful Selected Sources 
Help From School 
Sociol Desires . 

Child's Best Quolitier 

Preferred Meons for Obtoining 
Assistonce 

Reosons for P^^erenc© 
Agriculturol Extension Service 
Heolth Deportment 

School 

Library 

Church 

Commerciol Compony 
Newspoper 
Mogoxines _ , , 

Help From School 
Educotionol Desires 


Mother Reored on Form 


Types of Informotion or Services, 
primary Recoil . 

Informotion or Servicfis Desiredr 
Primory Recoil 
Heolth Deportment 
Library 
Newspaper 


Mother's Speclol 
Interests 


Library 

Church ^ 

Commerciol Compony 
Television 
Newspaper 
Mogoxines 

Desired Selected Sources 
Help From School 
Educotionol Desires 


Mother's Prior 
Experience 


Informotion or Service Desired, 
Primory Recoil 
Reosons for Preference 
Red Cross 

Commerciol Compony 
New^per 

Mogoxines ^ ^ 

Help Frwn Heolth Deportrnent 

Help From School 
Educotionol Concerns 


Fomily Porticipotkm 


Primary Recofl of Sour«s 
Most Helpful Sources, PrimotV R«oll 
Desired Sources for Informotion 
Desired, primory Recoil 
Reosons for Preference 
Selected Souices, Physiaons 
Agriculturol Extension Service 
Heolth Deportment 
School 
Library 
Church 

Commerciol Compony 



Location of Home 



Number Communities of 
Residence 

Number of Siblings 



Position of Siblings 



Frequency of Newspaper 



Number of Mogazines 



Relotionships between 
significant/ listed by 

Primary Recall of Source? 



Types of Information or 
Services, Primory Recall 




Newspaper 

Magazines 

Desired Selected Sources 
Help From School 

Commercial Company 
New^per 
Help From School 
Educationot Concerns 

Selected Sources, Physicians 
Help From Commercial Company 

Primary Recall of Sources 
Most Helpful Information, 

Primory Recall 
Newspaper 
Magazines 

Desired Selected Sources 
Child's Worst Faults 

Primaiy Recoil of Sources 

Most Helpful Source Primary Recall 

Child's Worst Foults 



Selected Sources, Physicions 
Agricultural Extension Service 
School 
Church 

Commercial Company 

Newspaper 

Mogazines 

Very Helpful Selected Sources 
Desired Selected Sources 
Help From Doctor 
Help From School 

Help From Coirmercial Companies 
Ways to Help Porents With Concerns 

Reasons for Preference 
Agricultural Extension Ser^ce 
School 
Library 

Commerciol Compony 

Newspaper 

Mogazines 

Help From Commercial Compony 

items ond voriobles which were stetisticolly 
items 



Age of Father 
Educotion of Father 
Age of Mother 
Education of Mother 
Fomily Participation 
Number af Siblings 
Position of Siblings 

Occupation of Tother 
Father Reared on Farm 
Mother Reared on Farm 
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Most Helpful Source, 
Primory Recoil 



Most Helpful Informotion, 
Primory Recall 

Informotion or Service 
Desired, Primory Recall 



Desired Sources for 
Informotion Desired, 
Primary Recoil 

Preferred Meons for 
Obtoining AssistotKe 



Resasons for PreferetKe 



Selected Publications 
Selected Source, Physicions 



Selected Source, Agri- 
culturol Extension Service 



Selected Source, Heolth 
Deportment 



Age of Child 

Child's Home Responsibilities 
Age of Pother 
Occupation of Pother 
Age of Mother 
Ponriily Porticipotior 
Position of Siblings 

Pother Reared on Porm 
Number of Siblings 

Age of Child 

Child's Home Responsibilities 
Mother Reored on Parm 
Mother's Prior Sxperience 

Occupotion of Pother 
Pomily Participation 



Child's Extra-Curriculor 
Activities 

Child's Home Responsibilities 
Bedroom Motes 
Pother Reored on Porm 
Education of Mother 
Honte Economic Education of 
Mother 

Occupation of Pother 
Educotion of Pother 
Pother Reored on Porm 
Pother's Speciol Interests 
Education of Mother 
Home Economics Education of 
Mother 

Mother's Prior Experience 
Pomily Porticipotion 
Number of Mogazines 

None 

Child's Home Responsibilities 

School Attendonce 

Pother Reared on Porm 

Pomily Porticipotior 

Number of Coti'.mMrlties of Residence 

Prequency of Newspoper 

Child's ExtrO'Curriculor Activities 

Bedroom Motes 

Educotion of Pother 

Educotion of Mother 

Home Economics Educotion of Mother 

Pomily Porticipotion 

Prequency of Newspoper 

Number of Magazines 

Education of Pother 

Pother Reared on Porm 

Pother's Special Interests 

Educotion of Mother 

Home Economics Educotion of Mother 

Mother Reored on Porm 



Selected Source, Red Cross 
Selected Source, School 



Selected Source, Library 



Selected Source, Church 



Selected Source, 

Commercial Company 



Selected Source, Radio 
Selected Source, Television 



Selected Source, Newspoper 



Family Participation 

Mother's Prior Experience 

Child's Extro-Curricular Activities 

Schooi Attendance 

Occupation of Father 

Education of Mother 

Heme Economics Educotion of Mother 

Family Participation 

Frequency of Newspaper 

Number of Mogazines 

Child's Extra-Curricular Activities 

Education of Father 

Occupatian of Mother 

Education of Mother 

Home Economics Education of Mother 

Mother Reared on Form 

Mother's Special Interests 

Family Participation 

Number of Magazines 

Grade in School 

Child's Extra-Curricular Activities 
Child's Home Responsibilities 
Education of Father 
Father's Special Interests 
Hame Economics Education of Mother 
Mother's Special Interests 
Family Participation 
Frequency of Newspaper 

Child's Extra-Curricular Activities 

Child's Hame Responsibilities 

Occupation of Father 

Education of Father 

Father's Special Interests 

Occupation of Mather 

Education of Mother 

Home Economics Education of Mother 

Mother's Special Interests 

Mother's Prior Experience 

Family Participation 

Location of Home 

Frequency of Newspaper 

Number of Magazines 

Child's Home Responsibilities 
Age of Father 

Child's Home Responsibilities 
Father's Special Interests 
Educotion of Mother 
Mother's Special Interests 

Child's Extra-Curricular Activities 
Child's liome Responsibilities 
School Attendance 
Occqpction of Father 
Education of Father 
Father's Special Interests 
Occupation af Mother 
Education of Mather 
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Selected Source, Magazines 


Home Economics Education of Mather 
Mother Reored on Form 
Mather's Special interests 
Mother's Prior Experieru* 

Family Porticipotion 
Location of Home 
Number af Siblings 
Frequency of Newspoper 
Number of Magazines 

Child's Extra-Curricular Activities 

Child's Home Responsibilities 

Bedroom Motes 

Occupotion af Father 

Education af Father 

Father's Special Interests 

Education of Mother 

Home Economics Education af Mother 

Mother's Special Interests 

Mather's Prior Experience 

Family Participation 

Number of Siblings 

Frequency of Newspaper 

Number af Magazines 


Selected Source, 
Relatives, Friends 


None 


Very Helpful Selected Sources 


Child's Extra-Curricular Activities 
Education af Father 
Education of Mather 
Frequency of Newspaper 


Desired Selected Sources 


Age of Child 

Child's Home Responsibilities 
Father's ^>ecial Interests 
Mather's fecial Interests 
Family Porticipotian 
Number of Siblings 
Frequency of Newspaper 


Help From Physician 


Frequency of New^per 


Help From Agricultural 
Extension Service 


None 


Help From Health Deportment 


Mather's Prior Experience 


Help From Red Cross 


None 


Help From School 


Child's Extra-Curricular Activities 

Child's Home Responsibilities 

Occupation of Father 

Father's Special Interests 

Education of Mother 

Home Economics Education of Mother 

Mather's Special Interests 

Mather's Prior Exoerience 

Family Portidpatian 

Location of Home 

Frequency of New^per 


Help From Library 


None 


Help From Church 


Occupation af Mather 



Help From Commerciol Compony 


Number of Communities of Residence 
Frequency of Newspoper 
Number of Mogozines 


Help From Relotives, Friends 


Child's Home Responsibilities 
Age of Mother 


Physicol Oincems 


None 


PhysiCol Desires 


None 


Soctol Gmcerns 


Sex of Child 


Soctol Desires 


Educotion of Mother 


Educotionol Gincerns 


School Attendonce 
Mother's Prior Experience 
Location of Home 


Educotionot Desires 


Sex of Child 

Child's Home Responsibilities 
Education o? Fother 
Home Economics Educotion of Mother 
Mother's Speciol Interests 


Emotionol G)ncerns 


None 


Emotionol Desires 


None 


Child's Best Quolities 


School Attendonce 
Education of Mother 


Child's Worst Foults 


Sex of Child 
Number of Siblings 
Position of Siblings 


Most Importont Concerns 


Sex of Child 


W(Ws to Help Porents With 
Cmcems 


Educotion of Fother 
Frequency of Newspoper 


Future Problems 


Sex of Child 



Woys to Help Porents With 
Future Problems 



None 
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